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THE FAILURE OF DE GAULLE 
EDITOR: 


I would appreciate your kindness in printing 
this letter as a kind of appendix to my article 
on Algeria in the February CATHOLIC WORLD. 
My intention is briefly to put the events since 
last December in what I consider the proper 
light. 

Although de Gaulle had been advised, by 
European and Moslem leaders in Algeria, not 
to visit that land at that time, he kept to his 
original plans, obviously to speed up the devel- 
opments he considered inevitable. As a conse- 
quence of his November 4th speech when he 
mentioned an “Algerian Republic” for the first 
time, his visit became a signal for the FLN to 
mobilize its forces in the big cities. The “com- 
ing showdown” I mentioned in my article was, 
thus, initiated by the rebels whose organizers 
managed to impress the world with the “popu- 
lar support” they most emphatically do not 
have. 

Under these circumstances, the referendum 
of January 8th must not be interpreted as a 
victory for de Gaulle, but as symptom of com- 
plete indifference born out of demoralization 
more than war-weariness. The Europeans of 
Algeria have not recovered from their painful 
surprise at being abandoned, and the Army still 
cannot believe that it might have to pull out of 
a war it has won; but the fact is that it is power- 
less without political leaders who could or 
would dare to move against the General. Con- 
cerning the Moslems, they turn increasingly to- 
ward the FLN, their future masters. They hold 
that it is better to rally in the last minute to 
the victorious side than to be persecuted and 
punished later as “traitors.” As to the fate of 
the Christian and Jewish population, it may be 
predicted on the basis of the severe treatment, 
expropriation, and exodus of their brethren 
from Morocco and Tunisia after the departure 
of the French. The burning and looting of 
synagogues during the Algiers riots may also 
serve as an indication. 

De Gaulle himself, who haughtily rejected to 
negotiate last July at Melun, is now forced to 


agree to practically any terms the FLN may 
offer and which, in the long run, must lead to 
independence. This is the dramatic failure of 
his regime which began under such hopeful 
auspices thirty months ago; and it is also his 
personal failure to have become, from the 
revered liberator of 1944, a liquidator of French 
presence in Africa. 
Thomas Molnar 
New York, N. Y. 
MAN, THE CRIMINAL 
EDITOR: 


In his “The Best Form of Government” (De- 
cember) Russell Kirk makes a simplicist mis- 
take. His principles are based on the nature of 
man. Though primevally in pristine innocence, 
nature has lost its simplicity and has strayed 
from natural law and order. It has fallen sick 
and needs salvation. . . . Originally government 
was not necessary but because of sin it is neces- 
sary. So therefore political government is dis- 
tinctively founded upon the fact that man is an 
inveterate criminal... . 

James P. Lorge 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ed.: Even if man had not fallen, he would 
still need traffic laws to keep the pure in order. 
He is not born with a divine instinct to drive on 
the right-hand side of the street. 


CLANCY VS. BUCKLEY VS. CORRIGAN 
EDITOR: 


. .. One begins to wonder whether or not Mr. 
Corrigan, author of “God and Man at National 
Review” in the January issue, is competent to 
pose as mediator in the debate taking place 
between Mr. Buckley and Mr. Clancy. On 
page 209 he declares that the “authority be- 
stowed by God resides in three natural institu- 
tions: the Church, the state and the family.” 
And his implication on page 210 is that political 
power is needed “because of man’s fallen na- 
ture.” Clearly, anyone who regards the Church 
as a natural institution would be hard put to 
explain the principle of subsidiarity which pro- 
vides the fundamental basis for making deci- 
sions within the tricky realm of Church-State 
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relations. And the view that man is a social 
being only because of the fall is hardly com- 
patible with Catholic teaching. I am convinced 
that the views of Mr. Clancy, which may at 
times be inept when he is dealing with concrete 
situations, are, in their essentials, much more in 
line with the thought of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI than the views of either Mr. Buckley or Mr. 
Corrigan. 

William E. May 

Whitefish Bay, Wis. 

Ed.: The exact words of Mr. Corrigan re the 
need of poiitical power are: “. . . the legitimate 
control and authority that is needed in all hu- 
man endeavors, if for nothing else, because of 
man’s fallen nature.” 


EDITOR: 

It seems to me that what Mr. Corrigan is 
talking about is “theory” and what Mr. Buck- 
ley and Mr. Clancy are discussing is “practice.” 
I dare say that it is the difference between faith 
and charity. Believing is one thing, acting an- 
other. . . . Newman too spent a great deal of 
time dodging the epithet “liberal” which was 
thrown at him by those who held aloof from 
controversy. 

I would like to know—are there “orthodox” 
Catholics and, if so, who defines them? 

A. Burke 


Edmonton, Alberta 


Ed.: The question introducing the Corrigan 
article was not: “Is Mr. Buckley an orthodox 
Catholic?” but “Is Bill Buckley’s position on 
social and economic questions orthodox?” 


EDITOR: 


If the essence of the Catholic position on po- 
litical and economic liberalism lies somewhere 
between the “old” liberalism of Buckley and 
the “new” liberalism of President Kennedy, 
what Catholic in American politics, if any, has 


grasped this essence? Congressman John W. 
Byrnes (Republican) from Wisconsin, perhaps? 


Kathleen H. Sommers 
Appleton, Wis. 


A “FOGGY” CONSTITUTION? 
EDITOR: 


Your editorial in January in support of the 
desegregation decision is in line with those who 
regard the Constitution as a foggy collection 
of political theories. You have disregarded the 
fact that the Constitution alone is “the law of 
the land.” . . . This is a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, not a Judicial Government. The usur- 
pation of the legislature by the Judiciary is a 
direct violation of the Constitution. You ask, 
“But are you going to allow old precedents to 
cumber the ground and violate the spirit of the 
Constitution just because it is said that courts 
have no business making law?” I pondered the 


question and answered, “Festina lente.” You, 
Father, violate the spirit of the Constitution by 
ignoring its simple directives. These old prece- 
dents may be cumbersome but the only just 
solution to the problem will be made by those 
who respect and understand the past and have 
the courage to base decisions upon it for present 
and future... . 

Robert F. Nagy 

New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: How “lente” must we “festina’? It’s a 
century since the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Must we wait another century for emancipa- 
tion? 


PUERTO RICO AND OHIO 
EDITOR: 


A gentle demur to your stout and enterpris- 
ing doubt that what happened in Puerto Rico 
(“The Embarrassing Puerto Rican Pastoral,” 
December, 1960) would never happen here. 
The Puerto Rican bishops did not spring full- 
blown out of a mediaeval past; they are prod- 
ucts of a culture and ecclesiastical training in- 
distinguishable from that of their peers on the 
mainland. Indeed, in 1958 some Ohio bishops 
did speak out against a right-to-work proposal 
—a partisan issue which is only tenuously, if 
at all, related to faith and morals. The unfav- 
orable reaction of the Puerto Rican people 
themselves to the pastoral offers greater hope 
that it won’t be repeated here. Episcopal lead- 
ership and prestige in Puerto Rico suffered a 
damaging blow... . 

Maurice S. Moriarty 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Ed.: I am still confident, along with Arch- 
bishop Vagnozzi, that “what happened in 
Puerto Rico will never happen here.” 


LATIN AMERICAN INTELLECTUALS 
EDITOR: 


I have just read the interview with Ramén 
Yilarramendy in the February issue. He 
whines about us Americans in typical Latin 
fashion, accusing us of everything but wife- 
beating. He proceeds to tell how Latins who 
visit China are taken in by Red propaganda 
and how those who study here carry home 
nothing that is worthwhile. He goes on to say, 
“The educated Latin American feels he is in- 
tellectually and culturally superior to the 
American, more aware of the social, philo- 
sophical and economic challenges of our time.” 
Now Latin America has had its independence 
for nearly 150 years. What have all those in- 
tellectually superior creatures been doing all 
this time for their countries and for their fel- 
lows? 

Harold Hobson 


Lowell, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


The Laity, 
Our Ecumenical Hope 


eé 

i CATHOLIC LAYMAN finds himself surrounded by a questioning world; 
a world that wants answers not from the Catholic priest but from the Cath- 
olic layman himself.” In an address delivered at a Catholic Family Move- 
ment meeting in Denver last year, Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., thus de- 
scribed the challenge confronting the American Catholic layman today. He 
cited Colin Clark as an example of a Catholic lay expert who had handled an 
explosive subject admirably in his TV debate on birth control. He mentioned 
also Senator Eugene McCarthy and Bill Clancy for “the impressive excel- 
lence” with which they discussed Catholic doctrines on the TV program, 
“Open End.” 

This brings up a question now being asked at this moment when the ecu- 
menical movement is beginning to take root in American Catholic life: What 
is the role of the layman in the ecumenical movement? He has been asked to 
pray for Christian unity, and nothing is more important than prayer in view 
of the fact that reunion depends ultimately on the inspiring grace of the Holy 
Spirit. But is prayer enough? Should not the Catholic layman lend a hand 
as well as a heart to the work of God in the souls of Christians? 

In Europe, in addition to collaborating with non-Catholics in civic projects, 
Catholic lay leaders have also taken part in ecumenical discussions with men 
of their own trade or profession. But these efforts seem to have been some- 
what sporadic and lay ecumenism is a potential field more or less abandoned 
by European Catholics but assiduously cultivated by members of the World 
Council of Churches. In the January-February 1958 issue of The Life of the 
Spirit, René Beaupére, O.P., said: “The movement towards reunion is not, 
after all, merely a matter of dogmatic theology and theologians. Lay people, 
then, in their own sphere, and without infringing on territory not their own, 
have a very important part to play.” 

It is true that dialogue between Catholic and Protestant theologians has 
been very fruitful in Europe and we have much to learn from the European 
experience. It is also true, however, that America is not Europe and that the 
special circumstances of our situation here require an ecumenical plan some- 
what different from that of Europe. In a recent ecumenical symposium in 





America (January 14th) two of the 
Protestant writers expressed their 
misgivings about the fact that ecu- 
menical dialogue thus far in America 
has been conducted at the top level 
of discussions among professional 
theologians and other scholars. Ken- 
neth Underwood, in concluding his 
essay, said. “There can be no vi- 
tality to the theology and ethics of 
the Church if laymen are not en- 
couraged to work out the concrete 
meaning of their faith occasionally 
with people of another religious per- 
spective with whom they must col- 
laborate in the solution of public 
problems in our society.” 


Be SEEMS TO me that the Protestants 
in America are not yet ready to sit 
down to strictly theological discus- 
sions. Our ultimate differences are 
theological but we have to clear 
away a mass of political, social and 
historical misconceptions and mis- 
understandings before we can hope 
to get down to the theological ques- 
tions. Free bus transportation, fed- 
eral aid to parochial schools, the 
Legion of Decency are issues that 
command more Protestant attention 
and cause more religious friction 
than doctrines such as Redemption 
and Justification. Until we have 
competent lay Catholics to repre- 
sent the Catholic point of view on 
these questions I don’t see how we 
can expect any fruits from top-level 
dialogue. 

The play given by Time to Father 
John Courtney Murray’s We Hold 
These Truths is evidence of the cur- 
rent American interest in the 
Church’s attitude toward American 
civil liberties. Would that we had 


a thousand Father Murrays, but he 
is unique. We do have, however, a 
great many lay leaders who can pre- 
sent the essential ideas of Father 
Murray’s masterpiece to their non- 
Catholic associates. The Catholic 
lawyer can discuss them with his 
friends, the Catholic sociologist with 
his associates, the Catholic political 
scientist with political commenta- 
tors and general audiences inter- 
ested in political affairs. 

There is about these practical 
problems of civil liberty a sting of 
urgency that is missing from the- 
ological controversies in the United 
States. The election of a Catholic 
President has not solved the prob- 
lems nor has it dissipated Protes- 
tant fears to any great extent. The 
American public is politely but care- 
fully watching the President’s pro- 
gram and keeping a cold eye fixed 
on the public statements of the 
hierarchy. For years our clergy and 
bishops have been attempting to re- 
assure our non-Catholic compatriots 
that there is no Catholic conspiracy 
and no reason to fear any loss of 
civil liberties in a Catholic America. 
But fear still gnaws at the edges of 
public opinion. Until this fear is 
banished, the Protestant mind is not 
ready for religious dialogue. I firmly 
believe that the layman can do far 
more to allay this fear than can the 
clergy, for the presumption seems to 
be that the clergy of any denomina- 
tion consciously or unconsciously 
tend to protect their vested inter- 


ests. 


Ties PROTESTANT FEAR is in the 
main, I believe, a fear of clericalism. 
John Mackay of Princeton has de- 





fined clericalism as “the pursuit of 
power, especially political power, by 
a religious hierarchy, carried on by 
secular methods, and for purposes of 
social domination.” When mention 
is made of clericalism today the ref- 
erence is inevitably to the Catholic 
Church, even though the Anti- 
Saloon League was a prime example 
of the worse form of clericalism. 

There seem to be three prongs to 
this alleged Catholic clericalism, 
this undue influence said to be ex- 
erted by the Catholic Church upon 
public officials in order to achieve a 
Catholic goal. First, there is the en- 
deavor on the part of Church offi- 
cials to write Catholic doctrine into 
our civil law. In addition to censor- 
ship laws and anti-Communist legis- 
lation, the Catholic Church is held 
responsible for the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut birth-control laws. 
Secondly, there are the many and 
varied problem areas pertaining to 
the so-called self-aggrandizement of 
the Church as an institution. The 
charge is that Catholic bishops in 
asking for federal aid to parochial 
schools or to parents of parochial 
school children are attempting to in- 
trude the Church into a preferential 
position in American society. Allied 
to this charge are the controversies 
over the acquisition of public schools 
and other public property by the 
Church through alleged devious 
machinations. Thirdly, there is the 
question of Catholic support or con- 
demnation of projects that have a 
political rather than a moral tone. 
Such, according to some Protestant 
editors, were the Ohio bishops’ state- 
ment on right-to-work laws and the 
Puerto Rican pastoral forbidding 
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Catholics to vote for Munoz Marin. 

These problems obviously do not 
arise immediately from differences 
between Catholic and Protestant 
theology. The layman who proposes 
to answer them must know some 
theology as it seems almost inevita- 
ble that the Church’s claim to be 
the one, true Church will come un- 
der examination in any church-state 
problem. But these are problems 
that require for the most part a 
knowledge of American history, law, 
sociology or political science rather 
than a profound knowledge of the- 
ology. 


Tus CATHOLIC LAYMAN has another 
contribution to make to the ecu- 
menical movement, one that is of 
great importance for the smooth 
functioning of a truly Christian 
movement toward unity. His pur- 
pose as an ecumenist is not immedi- 
ate conversion of his lay Protestant 
counterparts but the nourishing and 
encouraging of genuine Christian be- 
liefs and traditions in Protestantism 
with the hope of eventual reconcilia- 
tion of Protestantism with Catholi- 
cism. According to many Protestant 
clergymen and Protestant sociolo- 
gists, however, false middle - class 
values are beginning to grow up like 
weeds in the minds of the Protes- 
tant laity today. The Protestant 
laymen have a tremendous power in 
their churches because the clergy- 
lay relationship has never been ex- 
plicitly defined, but the trouble is 
that the layman tends to accept the 
scale of values and the social and 
economic concepts prevalent in his 
environment. “In times of social 
crisis,” says Paul M. Harrison in 
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“Church and the Laity among Prot- 
estants” (Annals of the American 
Society of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, November, 1960) “the Protes- 
tant minister who opposes the domi- 
nant laymen of the community 
usually stands alone and is eventual- 
ly forced to conform to the popular 
prejudices of the community.” 

This has been painfully evident 
in the question of Negro-white rela- 
tions. The Protestant minister’s au- 
thority has been critically tested in 
the South. Many ministers who held 
firmly to basic Christian ideas were 
relieved of their posts. In Little 
Rock, according to Robert R. 
Brown, ministers had to admit that 
they were largely without effective 
authority in the time of trouble. 
“What they were proclaiming as 
sacred, many of their own church 
members rejected as impractical and 
unrealistic.” 

Perhaps it might be said that the 
Catholic clergy have also had little 
effective influence over their flocks 
in places such as New Orleans. But 
I believe this is true only of the 
uninformed of the flock. It is in- 
conceivable to me that lay Catho- 
lics, conversant with the social 
teachings of their Church, could 
defy the Church by taking on the 
false notions and the unchristian 
values of their milieu. In brief, I feel 
certain that Catholic laymen can 
speak to their non-Catholic associ- 
ates in their professions and con- 
vince them that the Gospel has rele- 
vance to the whole of life, not just 
to the interior world of private devo- 
tion. As one writer has expressed it, 
“It is the laity, living and working 
in the world, which daily experiences 


the deep gulf between what the 
Church stands for and what the 
world drives at.” But the informed 
Catholic layman does not allow him- 
self to be mangled, confused and 
suffocated by the prevailing trends 
of thought. He can therefore be of 
help to the Protestant layman who 
wants to hold on to the Gospel and 
who needs the encouragement of 
strong Catholic faith lest he com- 
promise his principles. 


Yue, THERE MUST be ecumenical 
discussions at the top level. The- 
ologians must engage in friendly dis- 
cussions about themes such as grace, 
the concept of the Church, the na- 
ture of man and the need of divine 
worship, the providence of God and 
His bountiful redemption. But we 
cannot hope for much success in this 
department unless we also engage in 
discussion of the causes of present 
Catholic-Protestant tensions in the 
United States. 

I do not mean to imply that we 
can solve all our problems by analyz- 
ing Protestant psychology, studying 
American history and practicing fel- 
lowship till it hurts. Our theological 
differences are the ultimate and es- 
sential differences between Cath- 
olics and Protestants and we must 
never forget the need of lucidity and 
courage in facing these vast chasms. 
In the early days of the ecumenical 
movement it used to be said that 
doctrine divides but service unites. 
But the members of the movement 
soon realized that social action and 
togetherness and good works are no 
substitute for a true ecumenical 
awareness of “the sin and agony” of 
theological division. 





In order of time, however, we 
must first address ourselves to the 
troubles that are the sources of con- 
stant friction between the two major 
Christian bodies in America. I am 
convinced that only a well-trained 
and well-directed laity can remove 
these irritants. 

How can it be done? Philip 
Scharper of Sheed and Ward has 
done outstanding work in the ecu- 
menical field, work that has been 
surprisingly successful in view of the 
fact that he had to learn his skills 
the hard way, by trial and error. 
More importantly, he has used the 
tools and facilities of the publishing 
trade to bring out such notable 
“dialogues” as American Catho- 
lics: a Protestant -Jewish View. 
Future Philip Scharpers should have 
the aid and encouragement of 
priests who will help them to be- 
come responsible, discreet and well- 
informed representatives of the 
Catholic position in matters such as 
civil liberties and social teachings. 
This means courses in our semi- 
naries in the art of training lay lead- 
ers. The core ideas in such courses 
(and there are a few seminaries that 
have such courses today) will be 
that Christianity is relevant to mod- 
ern life and that Protestants really 
are our separated brethren. The 
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goal will be to train young priests 
who will be the inspiration and the 
guiding force behind the lay leaders 
who will conserve and strengthen 
the roots of non-Catholic Christian- 
ity. 

Omnicompetence is the favorite 
illusion of the clergy. The Protes- 
tant laity as well as the Catholic 
complain that the clerical superior 
generally fancies himself an expert 
in politics, law and public affairs, 
while he considers the parishioner a 
rank amateur. Seminary courses in 
training of lay leaders can persuade 
aspiring priests to take a long, cool 
look at their talents and to be ready 
to delegate important tasks to the 
Ph.D.s and business executives in 
the parish. The times are too grim 
to confine the educated layman to a 
sitting position under the pulpit and 
a kneeling position before the altar. 
It is time for him to stand erect and 
to walk into the world, carrying the 
message of Christ to a Christian 
world that is fast slipping away from 
its Christian foundations. We do 
not expect either clergy or laity to 
bring about Christian reunion in our 
lifetime, but we do feel that clergy 
and laity working together can dis- 
pel the bogies that bar the way to 
friendly relations among Christians 
in the United States. 





a debate J 
Should 


The Connally Amendment 
Be Repealed? 


Six hotly contested words appear in a 1946 treaty of the 
United States concerning the operation of the International Court 
of Justice of the United Nations. Hence the Court is prohibited 
from dealing with “matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States as determined by the 
United States.” 

In the fifteen years since this clause was added to the treaty 
by Senator Tom Connally of Texas, storms of controversy have 
raged around it. The American Bar Association has twice urged 
that the Connally Reservation be abolished. Former President 
Eisenhower, former Vice President Nixon, former Secretary of State 
Christian Herter, former Attorney General Rogers, Senator Ful- 
bright and President John F. Kennedy have all favored repeal. 
The Catholic Association for International Peace has likewise 
advocated the elimination of the Amendment but among Cath- 
olics, as among other groups throughout the country, there has 
been no unanimity of opinion. For instance, a major editorial in 
the Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times (October 7, 1960) 
presented reasons why the Amendment should not be repealed. 

We have asked two outstanding Catholic lawyers to debate 
the question. Dr. William V. O’Brien, chairman of the Institute 
of World Polity at Georgetown University, argues that the Amend- 
ment should be repealed. The president of the University of 
Dallas, Dr. Robert Morris, former chief counsel for the United 
States Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, takes the negative: 
the Connally Amendment should not be abolished. 
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For Repeal 
of the 
Connally 
Amendment 


William V. O’Brien 


Chairman of the 
Institute of World Polity, 
Georgetown University 


Once THERE WAS a man named Murphy who was jealous of Par- 
kinson and Ricardo and all the others who had discovered “laws.” 
He determined to invent a law of his own, “Murphy’s law.” The 
law which he invented, which could be called Murphy’s Law of 
Complexity, states: “Things are more complex than they appear 
to be.” 

Things are indeed often more complex than they appear, and 
this platitudinous statement is certainly applicable to the debate 
over the Connally Amendment. It might seem obvious, for ex- 
ample, that a professor of international law would automatically 
be in favor of repealing the Connally Amendment. Yet there are 
international lawyers who oppose such action. Moreover, there 
are international law scholars who tend toward one side or the 
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other of the argument but not with- 
out serious misgivings. This state 
of affairs is, I believe, not generally 
known to the public which tends to 
categorize us as “fuzzy interna- 
tionalists” or “reactionary national- 
ists.” 

This kind of oversimplification 
has produced great confusion and 
bitterness before. The debate over 
the Bricker Amendment provides 
an instructive example. Unless we 
obtain some perspective about the 
Connally Amendment debate we 
will be in danger of repeating the 
kind of performance which left the 
Bricker Amendment controversy in 
a state of general frustration. 


Tene ARE Two aspects to the Con- 
nally Amendment question. First, 
there are the technical international 
law aspects: what is the legal effect 
of the Amendment and what would 
be the legal consequences of its re- 
moval? Second, there is the deeper 
question of the whole policy of the 
United States toward international 
law and organization in our present 
world of conflict. While some of the 
legal technicalities may escape the 
layman, he should be able to grasp 
the fundamental questions involved. 
However, discussion of the Con- 
nally Amendment ought not to be 
limited to this. It should be carried 
on concurrently with a reassess- 
ment of general principles and 
policies with respect to interna- 
tional relations. The American 
Catholic is in an unusually good 
position to do this for his religious 
and philosophical tradition is rich 
in guidance for the application of 
Christian principles to international 


problems. An American Catholic, 
then, should inform himself as to 
the legal issues involved in the Con- 
nally Amendment controversy and 
then formulate his own views in 
the light of the principles of Cath- 
olic doctrine. 


Lee US FIRST examine the legal 
questions involved. When the 
United Nations was established, an 
International Court of Justice was 
formed as an integral part of the 
organization. A separate Statute 
for the Court was annexed to the 
U.N. Charter. This Statute set 
forth the jurisdiction and organiza- 
tion of the Court and specified what 
law it would apply. Despite the 
fact that there was considerable 
feeling in favor of giving the Court 
compulsory jurisdiction over all 
international law disputes between 
members of the United Nations, it 
was finally decided that submission 
to the Court’s jurisdiction would 
be optional. Members of the United 
Nations were to have a right to ac- 
cept or reject a so-called optional 
clause. That provision, Article 36 
of the Court’s Statute, provides 
that parties to the Statute may ac- 
cept the Court’s jurisdiction “as 
compulsory ipso facto and without 
special agreement, in relation to 
any other state accepting the same 
obligation.” This article ends with 
the stipulation: “In the event of a 
dispute as to whether the Court 
has jurisdiction, the matter shall be 
settled by the decision of the 
Court.” 

On August 2, 1946 the Senate of 
the United States voted in favor of 
adherence to the Statute of the 





International Court of Justice and 
accepted the optional clause. How- 
ever, the Senate specified that our 
adhesion to the International Court 
Statute would be on the condition 
that the Court’s jurisdiction should 
not extend to “disputes with regard 
to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the United States of America as 
determined by the United States of 
America.” The italicized words 
constitute the so-called Connally 
Amendment or Reservation. These 
words were added to the original 
text by Senator Connally on the 
floor of the Senate—after the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions had reported in favor of an 
adhesion to the Statute in accord 
with the wording of Article 36. 


Now IT SHOULD be clearly under- 
stood that neither the U.N. Charter 
nor the Court Statute ever en- 
visaged that matters “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction” of 
member states would be the object 
of proceedings before the Court. 
Article 2, sec. 7 of the U.N. Charter 


states: 


Nothing in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
Charter; but this principle shall not 
prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VI. 


This provision applies throughout 
the entire U.N. system. It reflects 
a deep-rooted principle of custom- 
ary international law as well as a 
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simple fact of international politics. 
The question, then, is not whether 
those matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
a state are justiciable, or subject to 
settlement under international law. 
The question is, rather, who will de- 
cide whether a particular dispute 
is or is not “essentially domestic.” 
The Connally Amendment refuses 
to permit the Court to decide this 
question, flatly rejecting the provi- 
sion of Article 36 of the Statute to 
the effect that the Court would de- 
cide disputes over jurisdiction. In 
this connection it must be noted 
that the actual record of the Court 
has been one of extreme conserva- 
tism insofar as interpretation of its 
jurisdiction is concerned. It has 
tended to define its jurisdiction in 
rather strict, narrow terms. 


Waar ARE THE consequences of 


the Connally Reservation? First, 
the refusal of the United States to 
trust the Court to deal with it fairly 
and in accordance with interna- 
tional law has been interpreted as 
an expression of lack of confidence. 
This attitude by the leading coun- 
try in the Free World can hardly 
fail to derogate from the Court’s 
prestige. And in a world where 
there exists little in the way of ef- 
fective sanctions for international 
law, prestige is a vital consideration 
for the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Like any “young” court (our 
own Supreme Court in the days of 
John Marshall comes to mind) it 
needs respect and confidence if it is 
to accomplish its difficult tasks of 
contributing law to a_ turbulent 
world. 
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To this, critics answer that the 
Court is not, in fact, worthy of 
trust and that, indeed, the whole 
United Nations system is unreli- 
able. Now this, of course, is a mat- 
ter of opinion, but there is a ques- 
tion of consistency involved. The 
United States has in fact chosen to 
support the United Nations system. 
Every national election demon- 
strates that a presidential candi- 
date cannot be nominated, much 
less elected, without endorsing the 
internationalist, pro-United Nations 
policies which have prevailed since 
1945. As a matter of fact, we have 
linked our foreign policy to the 
United Nations to an ever-increas- 
ing degree. (Again, the wisdom of 
this is a separate question, we are 
dealing here only with the factual 
situation.) But is it not ludicrous 
that we “trust” the United Nations 
on all sorts of things (sometimes 
probably unwisely) but that we will 
not trust the International Court 
of Justice whose functions and pro- 
cedures are by their very nature 
much less likely to bring injury to 
our vital interests than, say, a po- 
litical decision by the General As- 
sembly? In any event, one clear 
consequence of the Connally 
Amendment is to put the rest of 
the World on notice that we do not 
trust the International Court of 
Justice. If that is what we really 
want, so be it, but we should be 
profoundly aware of the implica- 
tions of such an attitude. 


Bor THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT 
produces more immediate and con- 
crete problems. The whole Inter- 
national Court system hinges on 


reciprocity. Compulsory jurisdic- 
tion for the Court is produced only 
when all the parties to a dispute 
have accepted the optional clause. 
Moreover, if the acceptance of one 
party to a dispute is in any way 
conditional, as in our case, every 
other state has a right to invoke 
the same conditions against that 
party. 

France, which had a Connally 
Amendment of its own, was con- 
fronted with this boomerang feature 
of reservations to the Statute in the 
Norwegian Loans Case: Norway in- 
voked France’s own reservation and 
denied the Court’s jurisdiction. 
France subsequently repealed its 
reservation. 


New IT WOULD seem likely that 
the United States would often have 
reason to bring actions in the Court. 
Given our widespread wealth and 
power it would seem probable that 
we would more often be in the posi- 
tion of an injured party seeking jus- 
tice than in that of a law-breaker 
attempting to avoid justice. But 
our own Connally Amendment nar- 
rows the area of reciprocity and 
limits our possibilities of obtaining 
justice in the Court. 

Second, there are indications 
that our Reservation may not stand 
up under the scrutiny of the Court 
and that it may decide that our ac- 
ceptance of the optional clause is 
so restricted as not to constitute 
an acceptance at all. Two justices 
in the Interhandel Case raised the 
question whether a party has legally 
accepted the optional clause if it 
attaches a reservation to the Stat- 
ute’s explicit provision that the 





Court itself will determine whether 
it has jurisdiction. 

The issue was not met squarely 
in the Interhandel Case because the 
majority of the Court felt that 
Switzerland’s “local remedies” in 
the United States had not yet been 
exhausted and that the dispute was 
not ripe for the Court, even if it did 
have jurisdiction. But further liti- 
gation in this case or in other cases 
will surely raise this point again. 

Let us imagine, for example, a 
situation in which the United States 
wants to bring an action against 
State X before the International 
Court of Justice. State X, which 
has accepted the optional clause, 
may feel that it is likely to lose the 
case on the merits. It could con- 
ceivably refuse to submit to the 
Court’s jurisdiction on the grounds 
that the United States is not a bona 
fide party to the optional clause. 
The United States would then be 
in the position of a state which has 
never adhered to the optional 
clause and is, therefore, unable to 
require states that have adhered to 
go to the Court. 


"Tese ARE A few of the reasons 
why President Eisenhower, Secre- 
taries Dulles and Herter, and other 


administration officials, Congres- 
sional leaders, lawyers, educators 
and religious groups such as the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace have urged that the 
Connally Amendment be repealed. 
It is not my purpose to respond 
to all of the arguments which have 
been urged against repeal of the 
Amendment but it is appropriate to 
comment on some prominent ones. 
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Since 1945, defenders of the Con- 
nally Amendment have urged its 
retention on the grounds that it 
protects the United States from 
supranational decisions which might 
be detrimental to our immigration 
laws, our internal civil rights law, 
and to our economic and social laws 
and institutions. Most of these 
fears are groundless. Other United 
Nations organs, such as the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, can pro- 
pose international legislation and if 
the nations accept these proposals 
by specific treaty provisions or by 
practice which produces customary 
law, then new international law has 
been made and will be applied by 
the Court. The International Court 
of Justice, on the other hand, exists 
to apply those principles and rules 
of positive international law which 
have received the acceptance of the 
nations of the world. The Court 
cannot make new law, it can only 
apply existing international law. 

The fact of the matter is that 
the nations have not agreed on uni- 
versally binding rules of law (as 
distinguished from vague expres- 
sions of hope) with respect to sub- 
jects such as immigration or tariff 
policies. Naturally individual states 
are free to make treaties affecting 
their policies on these and other 
matters which are today generally 
considered to be “essentially do- 
mestic.” But there simply do not 
exist positive law rules on these sub- 
jects and the Court is limited to 
the application of the law as it is, 
not as it might be, or even as the 
Court might want it to be. In the 
highly controversial area of inter- 
national guarantees of human 
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rights, for example, there is no uni- 
versal positive international law 
remotely approaching the ambitious 
provisions of contemporary pro- 
posals for a universal bill of rights. 


‘Tine LEADS us to a problem which 
is, in my opinion, more important 
than the issue of the Connally 
Amendment. This is the problem 
of conveying to the American peo- 
ple an accurate understanding of 
international law itself. Those who 
have studied international law have 
remarked on its modest, imperfect 
character, on its comparative in- 
ability to penetrate effectively into 
the main areas of international poli- 
tics. These scholars are somewhat 
amazed at the fears of those who 
seem to think that submission of 
disputes of an international law 
character is a sweeping, radical, 
dangerous move. As_ reflection 
might suggest, international law is 
developed in a most conservative 
way. Since it is made by states for 
the regulation of their mutual rela- 
tions it tends to concentrate on 
questions which are, in principle at 
least, relatively uncontroversial 
(such as diplomatic immunity), 
questions which all states are in- 
terested in regularizing through 
legal rules. A good bit of interna- 
tional law is concerned with tidying 
up the jurisdictional boundaries be- 
tween states in the interests of in- 
ternational order and convenience. 
In short, even if one were to say, 
“T will submit every question of 
international law to an international 
tribunal,” one would not really be 
saying very much. It would only 
be to say that, “I will submit a tiny 


percentage of the totality of my 
foreign relations to legal control.” 
The vast remainder continues to be 
ruled by power politics. 

To return to some current objec- 
tions to repeal of the Connally 
Amendment, it is frequently pointed 
out that submission to the Court 
means submission to a majority of 
judges from legal systems other 
than the Anglo-American. More 
serious, critics of the Court point 
to the fact that it has Communist 
members, that it may have more 
Communists in the future, and that 
some of the other judges represent 
political and legal viewpoints which 
are very close to Communism. 


‘Tues ARE FIFTEEN judges on the 
Court. In general they are selected 
from categories based on the prin- 
cipal regions of the world. Nat- 
urally if many regions of the world 
come to be controlled in whole or 
in part by Communists or extreme 
Socialists this fact will be reflected 
in the composition of the Court, as 
it will be throughout the United 
Nations. Still, there are limiting 
features in the Court’s structure 
and organization which do not exist 
in the other organs of the U.N. It 
takes an absolute majority for a 
decision, eight judges in a full court. 
It would appear that, say, six to 
eight judges who would be reliable 
in their philosophic orientation 
would suffice to block objectionable 
judgments emanating from the 
Communist or extreme Socialist 
wing of the Court. In recent times 
the Court has in fact had eleven 
judges from the Free World, three 
Communist judges, and one Egyp- 





tian. If Nasser’s judge is not en- 
tirely satisfactory to us, he is never- 
theless not necessarily consistently 
subservient to the Communists 
either, any more than is his na- 
tional leader. Interestingly enough, 
the election of five new judges to 
nine-year terms on November 16, 
1960 produced judges from the 
United States, Italy, Japan, and 
Paraguay, in addition to a judge 
from the Soviet Union. It would be 
an extremely pessimistic view that 
counted the above-mentioned Free 
World nations as ideologically un- 
reliable. 

In any event, the fact that the 
composition of the Court may be 
altered to our disadvantage, that, if 
you will, it will force us to associate 
with Communists, is but a reflec- 
tion of the realities of the interna- 
tional scene. We have to associate 
with Communists in virtually all 
international organizations because 
they do in fact control a good part 
of the world. International organi- 
zations are today, more than ever, 
arenas wherein the protracted con- 
flict of our time is waged. Is our 
example of leadership to the new, 
relatively uncommitted, nations to 
be a Gromyko-like “walkout” from 
the court? Are we to sulk at home 
while the Communists revel in the 
role of the great defenders of inter- 
national law? The answer seems 
clear in the light of United States 
foreign policy over the last two dec- 
ades and the support of those poli- 
cies by the people in national elec- 
tions. 


_—_ THERE ARE arguments 
claiming that the Connally Amend- 
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ment is essential to our security. 
Panama and Guantanamo are pro- 
duced as cases proving the need for 
the Connally Amendment. Surely 
this reveals a remarkable combina- 
tion of ignorance, unreason and ex- 
aggerated egotism. The Connally 
Amendment is utterly inapplicable 
to a dispute with Panama over the 
Canal Zone or with Cuba over our 
Guantanamo base for the rudimen- 
tary reason that these are not ques- 
tions which are “essentially domes- 
tic’ to the United States. They are, 
on the contrary, “essentially domes- 
tic” to Panama and Cuba. Although 
our security is involved, these areas 
are in someone else’s country. 
Whatever the legal rights in ques- 
tion (and our position in interna- 
tional law is certainly sufficiently 
strong to permit the scrutiny of an 
impartial international tribunal) we 
can hardly cover such disputes 
with the mantle of the Connally 
Amendment. Of course we should 
protect our rights in these places 
but mention of the Connally 
Amendment is a non sequitur. 

It should be added that if the 
vital interests of the United States 
are ever unfairly prejudiced by the 
I.C.J. judgment we have a veto in 
the Security Council to block im- 
plementation of such a judgment 
and, if the worst comes to the 
worst, we have a right to withdraw 
from the Court within six months. 

This treatment of objections to 
repeal of the Connally Amendment 
is no more complete than was that 
of the arguments for repeal. The 
Hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on S. 
Res. 94 to repeal the Amendment 
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run to over 500 pages and contain 
a wide variety of arguments rang- 
ing from the expert to the emo- 
tional. The subject has been de- 
bated within many professional 
and religious organizations and is 
frequently discussed in editorial 
pages. A citizen who is not in- 
formed on the issues involved can- 
not excuse himself on the grounds 
of lack of available information. 


Lem at the outset of this article 
that the debate on the Connally 
Amendment involves two things: 
technical international law ques- 
tions and wider questions of policy. 
It would seem that an American 
Catholic would seek guidance on 


these broader questions from the 
teaching of his Church and from 
the tradition of his country. It 
should hardly be necessary to re- 
call the crescendo of pleas for inter- 
national law and order that have 
emanated from Rome, from the 
Bishops, and from organizations 
like the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. There is little 
room for argument on the proposi- 
tion that the Church calls upon all 
of us to work for international law, 
order and justice. It would seem 
that the very idea of being a Cath- 
olic would be incompatible with 
extreme nationalism. 

Moreover, the tradition of the 
United States in international 
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affairs has been pre-eminently one of 
respect for international law. While 
our performances have sometimes 
lagged behind our pronouncements, 
there is an almost unbroken conti- 
nuity in the record of our states- 
men, judges, and scholars in support 
of international law. Indeed, we 
tend to believe that the United 
States is destined to make a spe- 
cial contribution to the goal of an 
international “rule of law.” 

But, it is argued, how can there 
be a rule of law in a world domi- 
nated in part by Communism? The 
answer is that there can only be a 
very minimal law between us. Ex- 
treme advocates of world law are 
foolish to deny this. But this does 
not alter essentially the mandate 
that we have to develop interna- 
tional law wherever we can. There 
are surely more than enough oppor- 
tunities to apply existing and de- 
velop new international law among 
the nations of the Free World. 
Ironically, one of our most contro- 
versial international law disputes at 
present is not with a Marxist power, 
but with Switzerland! The United 
States cannot and must not suspend 
all efforts to settle its international 
disputes in accordance with inter- 
national law until the time when 
there are no threats to our national 
security and no evil and disruptive 
forces abroad in the world. We 
have an obligation, derived from 
our religious background as a peo- 
ple and from our tradition in for- 
eign policy, to stop talking about 
the rule of law and to get on with 
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the task of doing something about 
it. 


BR urnessna THE CONNALLY AMEND- 
MENT will not automatically insure 
a swift realization of the goals of 
international law any more than it 
will mean the surrender of our na- 
tional interests. But it will indi- 
cate to a world in which the policies 
of Great Powers are increasingly 
subject to the check of world opin- 
ion that the United States has 
enough confidence in itself and in 
the international juridical order 
which was established under our 
leadership to submit its legal dis- 
putes to the International Court of 
Justice. 

As Catholics we are obliged to 
work for the strengthening of inter- 
national law, at all times. Ad- 
mittedly, there is room for dis- 
agreement as to the prudence of a 
particular policy or action at any 
given time. As the Bishops said 
recently, not all U.N. actions are 
necessarily worthy of our support 
and certainly not all I.C.J. deci- 
sions should be accepted uncritical- 
ly. Some very responsible men 
favor the Connally Amendment 
and calling them names does not 
advance the discussion. But I be- 
lieve that a judicious analysis of 
the Connally Amendment question, 
conducted in the light of Catholic 
principles and the American tradi- 
tion, will convince the citizen that 
the repeal of the Connally Amend- 
ment is one of the things for which 
he ought to be working. 
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|* THIS ARTICLE against repeal of the Connally Reservation I do 
not take a position against what has been called “World Peace 
Through Law.” Nor do I oppose, in the least, every possible ef- 
fort being made to strengthen international law generally. Nor 
do I reject herein the ideal of a “World Court” although that 
concept seems inextricably intertwined with world government—a 
staggering concept, and one which, we were assured by the Secre- 
tary of State, was not involved when we were brought into the 
U.N. I leave the argument of those issues to the academicians 
and theoretical political scientists who may generate great intel- 
lectual stimulation in the resulting disputations. 

Instead I write of a warning against the particular Interna- 
tional Court of Justice that now exists at this particular juncture 
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in world history. In doing this I 
am trying to narrow the issue and 
to relieve the controversy of many 
of the doctrinaire points of view on 
both sides of the issue. 

Only a man politically blinded by 
a stubborn point of view can, upon 
looking at the record of the last 
fifteen years, contend that Commu- 
nist political strength is not being 
extended — and now by leaps and 
bounds. As Soviet strength is ex- 
panding, its representation in the 
international agencies is increasing 
proportionately. Each year we are 
treated to a great show of strength 
by the Soviets in the form of a test 
of whether they can achieve a prime 
goal of theirs — admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. Each 
year the vote comes on the issue 
of whether the admission of that 
brutal regime to the “peace-loving 
family” of nations should be put on 
the agenda of business. The indis- 
putable fact of the matter is that 
the Communists have been inexor- 
ably gaining each year. The gains 
have reflected precisely the inter- 
vening Soviet conquests. Two years 
ago the vote against the admission 
of the question to the agenda was 
44 to 29. Red China lost, but it 
mustered twenty-nine votes in 
spite of the fact that it is still at 
war with the United States — an 
anomaly in itself—and during that 
year had committed more crimes 
against humanity, including geno- 
cide and mass murder, than any 
regime in the history of man. This 
clearly demonstrates that naked 
force and not truth or justice are 
the ruling determinants for a sub- 
stantial number of the constituent 
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nations of the United Nations when 
it comes to “international justice.” 

Last year the margin narrowed 
to 42 to 34 with 22 abstentions. 
During the year Castro had taken 
Cuba into the Soviet orbit, the 
Soviet established a firm bastion in 
Guinea and Communist revolution 
in Laos had thrown that country 
onto the side of “the neutrals.” 
These changes have been reflected 
in the Red China U.N. vote. 

No one can deny that if the trend 
continues, the Soviets will have 
achieved their goal—admission of 
Red China. China holds one of the 
big five seats, a permanent seat on 
the Security Council, with the 
power of veto, strong representa- 
tions on the Committees of the 
Secretariat and, according to the 
unwritten rule, a seat on the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. This 
is a real prize toward which the So- 
viets have been moving and it is an 
indisputable step toward control of 
the United Nations. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Court of Jus- 
tice is in every way a constituent 
part of the United Nations itself. 
It was set up by the Charter of the 
U.N. The judges are elected by 
nationals appointed by each one of 
the almost one hundred members 
of the General Assembly and the 
eleven members of the Security 
Council. The election process goes 
through that spinning political 
cauldron — the Secretary General’s 
office. In the General Assembly 
each nation has one vote except the 
Soviet Union which arbitrarily has 
three. The Court has fifteen mem- 
bers. Eight constitute a majority 
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of a full bench, nine a quorum of 
which five would be a majority. 

In every sense of the concept, the 
International Court of Justice re- 
flects the political composition of 
the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council. In fact it would be 
easier for the Communists to con- 


trol the election of judges on the , 


Court than the General Assembly 
itself because of the added factor 
that free nations have been demon- 
strated to have had secret Com- 
munists and fellow travelers among 
their international civil servants. 
Thus a free nation could have as a 
representative on a court a judge 
orientated against his own country. 
For instance, we forget that the 
very first Secretary General of the 
United Nations was Alger Hiss, who 
staffed the Secretariat with a good 
number of his selections who still 
serve there. 

Today the Soviet Union has a 
judge on the Court although it does 
not submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Court. So does Communist Poland. 
If Red China gains admission to 
the U.N. it will have a judge. Nas- 
sers U. A. R., which has played 
Khrushchev’s game, has a judge. 
The numerous Africa nations, I see, 
are now asking for a judge on the 
Court. There, if Sekou Touré or 
Kwame Nkrumah or Patrice Lu- 
mumba prevail in the struggle for 
control over Africa the judge will 
be Soviet orientated. 


To ALL oF this unmistakable trend, 
our lofty international lawyers say, 
“you can trust the Court.” “It is 
a Court of distinguished jurists.” 
“There is nothing to fear from the 


Court.” What fanciful idealism! 
With respect to the outright Soviet 
judges, I grant fear is not the right 
word. Fear implies a threat that an 
evil may result. With a Communist 
judge, you can be certain that evil 
will result. For the norm for a Com- 
munist judge is: does the decision 
serve ultimate Communist purpose? 
If it does, it is good and right. If 
it does not, it is illegal and worse. 
That is elemental Marxism—Len- 
inism. 

But I think the word “fear” can- 
not be reserved for a judge ap- 
pointed by a Lumumba or a Sekou 
Touré, or even a Sukarno or a 
Nasser. We have a real reason to 
fear that Red China may gain ad- 
mission to the U.N. and secure a 
place on the Court for a Chinese 
Communist judge. To say that these 
prospects don’t warrant fear is sheer 
nonsense. A new shuffle of the 
Court comes up every three years 
when five judges are elected. It 
seems to me that caution at this 
particular time of history is in order 
before we put our foot into a juri- 
dical bear-trap. Instead of rushing 
into a near absolute commitment, 
for six months even, we should 
pause to see if Red China will be 
admitted to the international agen- 
cies. Let us wait to see if Castro 
is going to extend Communist do- 
minion in the Caribbean. He is ob- 
viously making an effort to do this 
and if he succeeds, Soviet power 
will be even greater on the Court. 
Let us wait to see whether Lumum- 
ba will be restored to power to bring 
the Congo into the Soviet orbit with 
Guinea and Ghana. This, to me, is 
the prudent position to take. 





I, IS A PRIORI reasoning, I grant, 
to contend that a Soviet judge or a 
Soviet orientated judge will render 
decisions unfavorable to us. I am 
sure most people, however, will 
stand by this premise in view of the 
Communist record everywhere to 
date. 

By way of showing Soviet 
strength in Africa where there was 
none just a year or so ago, herewith 
is a dispatch from the United Na- 
tions, New York, November 18, 
1960: 


The African continent split wide open 
today and divided into two bitter, hostile 
camps as Congo President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu won a round in his battle against 
deposed Premier Patrice Lumumba to be 
seated in the United Nations as the rep- 
resentative of the Belgian Congo Repub- 
lic 

Ten African states, led by leftist Ghana 
and Guinea, supported a maneuver to 
block the seating of Mr. Kasavubu by a 
proposal to adjourn the debate on the 
issue. Eleven other African states, mem- 
bers of the French community, opposed 
the maneuver. 


The remaining three African states— 
Liberia, Somalia and Upper Volta—ab- 
stained. 


The maneuver of the pro-Lumumba 
group, backed by the Soviet bloc, was de- 
feated by the pro-Kasavubu group, 
which was backed by the United States, 
Britain, their Western European allies 
and Latin America with the exception of 
Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela. (Italics 
mine) 


The vote against the pro - Lumumba 


move was 51 to 36, with 11 abstentions.” 


In other words on this issue the 
Soviet orientated, convicted embez- 
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zler, Patrice Lumumba received 10 
Nations, and 36 votes altogether. 
of the 21 votes cast by African 
That is even more than Red China 
received (although the opposition 
51 was higher than the 42 against 
Red China). 


Bur LET us look at the record it- 
self to see if it supports the great 
confidence of the very zealous advo- 
cates of Repeal of the Connally 
Reservation. In looking at the rec- 
ord, let it be a full look, not only 
on the basis of actual decisions of 
the Court, but on the other U.N. 
Commissions themselves such as 
the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights which is also made up of 
fifteen representatives of the United 
States and other component coun- 
tries and which, like the Interna- 


tional Court of Justice, is purpor- 
tedly limited by the prohibition in 
the Charter (Art. 2, sub. par. 7) 


against intervening in “matters 
which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction” of the U. S. 
After fourteen years only twenty- 
two cases have been considered by 
the International Court of Justice. 
Of these, ten were disposed of on 
procedural grounds. Twelve only, 
less than one a year, were decided 
on the merits. The one judgment 
against a Communist nation, Al- 
bania, in the Corfu Channel case, 
was never executed because of Al- 
bania’s contempt of the Court. 
However, there is a suggestion in 
the decisions of the International 
Court of Justice itself that it may 
even, at some future time, hold the 
Connally Reservation ineffective. 
This is the actual record of the 
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Court, which is supposed to be so 
impressive that it warrants an aban- 
donment of our fears and suspicions. 
I hesitate to write the words “fears 
and suspicions” because the propo- 
nents of repeal make such a big 
issue out of the contention that the 
case for retention rests on these 
emotions. It seems to me that 
“reasonable” fear for our own sov- 
ereignty in the face of a very real 
threat is a very wholesome human 
emotion for it is a fear for our very 
survival as a nation and as the trus- 
tee of a wonderful heritage. It is 
certainly an emotion of which we 
need not be ashamed. 


I, SHOULD ALSO be pointed out 
that the record was the record of 
the Court while it was dominated 
by judges of what Khrushchev con- 
siders to be bourgeois nations. For 
that reason Communist countries 
have not so much as condescended 
to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Court which, nonetheless, pays sal- 
aries to their judges on the Court. 
It is clear that these nations will 
submit to this jurisdiction though, 
after they control it. The record 
then will be quite different from 
what it has been over the last four- 
teen years. 

Moreover let us have a look at 
the accomplishments of the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights which, as I have pointed 
out, also operates under the prohi- 
bition against intervention in “do- 
mestic” affairs. The Commission, 
man for man, is of the same gen- 
eral political complexion as the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. Yet 
this Commission has time and time 


again gone into matters that were 
obviously “essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction.” Frequently 
this Commission has overstepped 
the bounds. For instance, it has 
promulgated what it calls “the 
Right to Travel,” which would ob- 
viously conflict with our immigra- 
tion laws barring Soviet spies and 
other such undesirables. Such a 
conflict would necessarily raise an 
international issue since it would 
be a case of our law vs. a Moscow 
or Peiping visitor. 

When Professor Herbert W. 

Briggs, Professor of International 
Law at Cornell University, testified 
before the Senate Foreign Commit- 
tee on January 27, 1960 on behalf 
of repeal, the following colloquy 
ensued: 
Senator Lausche. Mr. Briggs, are you 
familiar with the principle that has been 
advocated by some that the right to 
travel is an inalienable right? 

Mr. Briggs. 1 have heard that ex- 
pressed, and also the resolution, which 
has no legal force, of the United Nations, 
universal declaration of human rights, 
has expressed that view, but it has no 
legal force and does not convince me that 
it has changed the law. 

Senator Lausche. It does, however, 
have a relationship between the moral 
right of the individual and the soundness 
of the present law which says that the 
right to travel shall be controlled only by 
nations within themselves? 

Mr. Briggs. I think, if I understand 
you, your question is directed toward the 
policy of a particular country. 

Senator Lausche. No. I am leading to 
this: There are those who declare that 
the right to travel is a natural right, in- 
alienable, and that declaration has been 
supported by the United Nations. 

Mr. Briggs. Yes. 





Senator Lausche. What would be the 
situation if the International Court of 
Justice at some future time exploring in- 
ternational law would say that we were 
in error in holding that this is a domestic 
question, and that the true law and the 
moral law and the natural law is that 
the right to travel shall be inviolate? 

Mr. Briggs. Well, if they held it, they 
would hold it, but I cannot imagine their 
finding it in view of all the evidence that 
a state can control its own immigration 
policy. 


The postscript to this declaration 
of faith on the part of the profes- 
sor should have been that the 
Commission on Human Rights in 
formulating the right to travel as 
it did was violating the precise in- 
terdict of Article 2, Sub. Par. 7. 
Yet this is supposed to be our safe- 
guard against binding judgments 
of the United Nations bearing on 
our domestic jurisdiction. 


Pea E. HoLMAN, past president 
of the American Bar Association, 
who has immersed himself in the 
study of this issue, has given this 
summary of the work of the United 


Nations 
Rights: 


Commission on Human 


Among the many strange and unbe- 
lievable results of the deliberations of the 
Commission on Human Rights, was that, 
after 400 meetings, a majority refused to 
include in the Convenant on Human 
Rights any provision recognizing the basic 
American right to own private property 
and be secure in its enjoyment as against 
its arbitrary seizure by government. The 
reason, of course, is that in most of the 
countries from which the members of the 
Commission came, the government is free 
to expropriate private property when and 
as it deems desirable and to provide such 
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compensation, or none, as it sees fit. Un- 
der our concept of freedom, no man can 
truly be free who lacks the right to own 
property and be secure in its enjoyment. 
In the United States it can be taken or 
damaged, even for public use, only by 
what we call “due process” and only by 
providing and paying just compensation. 


In connection with many other Amer- 
ican concepts like freedom of speech and 
freedom of press, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Commission on Human Rights, 
in formulating the provisions of the Con- 
venant and of the Convention on “Free- 
dom of Information” and provisions of 
other conventions, so little understood our 
concepts that these precious American 
rights were changed (and to us dis- 
torted) in order to conform them to a 
kind of common denominator agreeable 
to the concepts in the systems of law of 
other countries. 


The Commission on Human Rights, as 
an organ of the United Nations, had no 
hesitation in promulgating pacts, coven- 
ants and treaties encroaching upon the 
domestic affairs of the United States and 
endangering the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the United States and the 
rights of the people under their own laws 
and Constitution. The only protection 
for the United States and its people from 
similar encroachments and dangers at 
the hands of the World Court is the Con- 
nally Reservation, for it must be remem- 
bered that the World Court is also like 
the Commission on Human Rights an 
organ of the United Nations. 


The point here is that neither the 
prohibition of the U.N. Charter 
nor the lofty reputation of the 
members of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights prevented this partic- 
ular international commission cre- 
ated by the United Nations from 
overflowing its limitations, inundat- 
ing the domestic preserve. 
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S OME VERY SERIOUS indictments are 
being made against the United 
States because the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1946 voted 
51 to 12 to add the Connally Res- 
ervation to the submission agree- 
ment. These must make wonder- 
ful fodder for the Soviet propaganda 
machine. 

We are being told that the United 
States has reduced the International 
Court to “mockery,” by the Reser- 
vation; most of the highly articulate 
proponents denounce the United 
States for the existence of what they 
call the “self-judging” Reservation 
(limiting jurisdiction can in no sense 
be called “self-judging”’); many 
make the assertion that the United 
States and the United States alone 
is responsible for the paucity of 
cases before the Court. For in- 
stance, on June 10, 1960 Senator 
Humphrey put into the Congres- 
sional Record a Reader’s Digest 
article by William Hard entitled, 
“The United States is Impeding 
World Law.” Among other things 
this article says: 


I inquire: Is the United States an honor- 
able Nation? I profoundly believe it is. 
Therefore, I think that we should earn- 
estly request the Swiss Government to 
take us to the International Court of Jus- 
tice, there to plead our cause without 
benefit of any Connally reservation sub- 
terfuge. 

In maintaining our Connally reserva- 
tion, we are now rather lonely, France, 
after losing its case against Norway re- 
pealed its “Connally reservation.” Simi- 
lar reservations have also been repealed 
by Britain and by India. According to 
Secretary of State Herter there are now 
only six countries which, having gone 
through the form of accepting the Court’s 


compulsory jurisdiction, have nullified 
their acceptance by reservations. These 
countries are: the United States, Mexico, 
Liberia, the Sudan, the Union of South 
Africa, Pakistan. 


This last statement, in addition 
to being harmful to our interests, is 
not even true. Great Britain, ex- 
perienced in World affairs for 
centuries has a most restrictive sub- 
mission agreement with the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. It re- 
stricts from submission to the Court 
all disputes with Commonwealth 
Nations, all disputes arising out of 
World War II and “disputes aris- 
ing out of, or having reference to, 
any hostilities, war, state of war, or 
belligerent or military occupation 
in which the Government of the 
United Kingdom are, or have been 
involved.” Not only are these very 
extensive provisos inserted by our 
English brothers, but they con- 
clude with this safeguard, “The 
Government of the United King- 
dom also reserves the right at any 
time, by means of a notification ad- 
dressed to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, and with 
effect from the moment of such no- 
tification, either to add to, amend, 
or withdraw any of the foregoing 
reservations, or any that may here- 
after be added.” Obviously they 
are not walking into the bear-trap 
that the proponents of repeal are 
urging on us. But, to speak moder- 
ately, it is not cricket to cite Brit- 
ish precedent, in view of what it 
really is, to dragoon us into repeal. 
British precedent supports reten- 
tion. 

The French restriction reads: 
“disputes arising out of any war or 





international hostilities and dis- 
putes arising out of a crisis affect- 
ing the national security or out of 
any measure or action relating 
thereto.” These highly restrictive 
submissions of France and Great 
Britain make the statement of Sec- 
retary of State Christian A. Herter 
(February 15, 1960, State Depart- 
ment Bulletin) indeed extraordi- 
nary. He is quoted there as saying: 
“This pattern, fortunately, did not 
become very widespread. Indeed, 
the trend has more recently been 
reversed, with India, the United 
Kingdom, and France reconsidering 
and dropping [sic] their self-judg- 
ing reservations.” 


Tue REALITY OF all of this is that 
the United States is not responsible 
for the lack of peace in the World. 
Nor is the existence of the Connally 
Reservation. Those men who are 
trying to represent this to be the 
case are certainly stretching their 
point. The fact of the matter is 
that we would have relative world 
peace today if Communism were 
not on the scene and getting more 
powerful every day. Communists 
are open in their contempt of the 
International Court of Justice and 
do not and will not submit to 
its jurisdiction until they control 
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the membership of the Court. We 
will not “shame” them, as some are 
naively saying, into submission. To 
say that is to misunderstand and 
misrepresent Soviet ideology and 
tactics. 

Fidel Castro, whose Cuba es- 
chews the jurisdiction of the Court, 
confidently has predicted that he 
will get the powerful Guantanamo 
Naval Base through the medium of 
“international law.” I think there- 
by he shows his hand. He believes 
that in the foreseeable future that 
there will exist a combination of 
judges that will interpret our vested 
rights to that great Naval Base in 
such a way as to convert it into a 
Soviet anchorage. This same com- 
bination of judges, so oriented to 
Castro’s position, would very likely 
stretch the “domestic” issues into 
“international” questions to serve 
the same purpose. 

In contending that the propo- 
nents of repeal have not proven 
their case, I find it almost impos- 
sible to understand how they can 
be so emphatic in giving us assur- 
ances that these things that worry 
me so will not eventuate. They are 
talking about the liberty and free- 
dom of my children. I would like 
to see a better case presented be- 
fore they get my assent. 





Thomas Molnar 


The Spiritual Poverty 
of the French 
Theater 


So many plays in Paris are at best the 


lifeless expressions of a dissertation. 


Foe THREE HUNDRED years Paris has been the capital of the the- 
ater in more than one sense. France has produced, since the days 
of Moliére and Racine, a steady flow of great plays which peri- 
odically renewed and revolutionized stagecraft and the dramatic 
arts in general. The French playwrights, since the classicism of 
the seventeenth century, have provided a rich theoretical back- 
ground for their theatrical activity: the prefaces and manifestoes 
of Racine, Diderot, Victor Hugo, Jean Cocteau, Jean-Paul Sartre 
and others constitute a literary genre in its own right, stimulating 
discussion. The seventy or eighty theaters of Paris, from the 
stately Comédie Francaise to the tiny ones like the Théatre de la 
Huchette, offer a vast opportunity to all authors, “arrived” as 
well as experimenting, in the repertory plays and the most un- 
orthodox ones. 

Nor is theatrical progress and boldness of imagination re- 
stricted to the “great periods” like the classical theater of Louis 
XIV’s Versailles and the Romanticist outburst of 1830; the last 
fifty years witnessed an extraordinary flourishing of the stage, 
after the dull boulevardier epoch of the 1880’s and 1890’s when 
Alexandre Dumas fils ruled supreme. Around 1910 the enthusi- 
astic and persevering Antoine gave a new impetus to the French 
theater, for one thing, by introducing to a somewhat bored public 
the new playwrights such as Shaw, Ibsen and Hauptmann, and by 
encouraging such brilliant theatrical men, producers and teachers 
as Jacques Copeau, Charles Dullin and, later, Louis Jouvet. 
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Between the two world wars new 
talents were constantly discovered. 
Cocteau and Giraudoux, for in- 
stance, brought to the stage a new 
vision and, above all, a new lan- 
guage, a new style. Such was the 
energy and creative vein of this 
period that the Second World War 
and German occupation did not 
even interrupt the manifestations 
of its vigor: Anouilh, Sartre, Mon- 
therlant, Camus, Becket, Ionesco, 
Audiberti, Genét and last, though 
not least, a “rejuvenated” and re- 
discovered Claudel, literally flooded 
the stage; and, of course, each of 
these names represents a different 
inspiration, a well-outlined theat- 
rical character, a new concept of the 
drama. 

WT 

OWEVER, THE MEDAL has a reverse 
side also. It is not surprising that 
amidst such strenuous activity, the 
plays and their production are 
rather unequal in quality. It is not 
rare that the spectator feels cheated 
and leaves disappointed, either be- 
cause he is perplexed by the mean- 
inglessness of the “thesis” which 
forms the core of the play or be- 
cause the acting leaves so much to 
be desired. 

In the second act of Anouilh’s 
Hurluberlu§ (Fighting Cock on 
Broadway), a young Parisian play- 
boy reads a play by a member of 
the nouvelle vague, and which is 
listened to in rapturous attention 
by the younger set. The “play,” a 
caricature of much of the present 
theatrical production, is about 
“nothing,” a quite popular “sub- 
ject” these days. Some of these 
plays are crushing bores, but, like 
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Over-intellectualization, according to 
Thomas Molnar, is the bane of the Paris 
theater today. The playwright tries to dis- 
sect “problems” by setting in motion a 
clumsy, historico-socio-psychological mech- 
anism. He has lost his modesty and has 
become a prophet. Dr. Molnar is professor 
of French and world literature at Brooklyn 
College and is the New York correspondent 
of the Paris weekly La Nation Francaise. 





the proverbial cat, they seem to 
have nine lives; they appear in all 
kinds of disguises, pornographic, 
religious or political. Until the baf- 
fled public’s attention is diverted to 
another play, they may hold the 
stage, often for months, not with- 
out the connivance of critics and 
small theatrical clubs and maga- 
zines which create and prolong 
controversy around them. 

When such a play is fortunate 
enough to be performed by great 
actors, it receives, of course, a lease 
on life. This is the case of Jean 
Genét’s Balcony, which is excel- 
lently produced and performed by 
Marie Bell and J. Dacquemine. 
These two lift the thin artifact to 
the level of drama by lending it 
their own force and talent. This is 
especially true of the second act, 
an unbelievable explosion of mean- 
inglessness. But, on the other hand, 
give these two actors freedom to act 
in a great play and a noble setting, 
and they will rise to the summit of 
beauty. Thus I saw the same team 
perform Racine’s Phaedra and 
Bérénice in Athens, in the open-air 
amphitheater of Herodes Atticus, 
at the foot of the Acropolis, an un- 
forgettable evening, given only a 
very few times to the lover of 
theater. 
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Bor, as I have mentioned above, 
the quality of acting is not always 
beyond reproach on the Parisian 
stage. On surprisingly many occa- 
sions production and performance 
give one the painful impression that 
the actors do not really care, that 
they appear on the stage for the re- 
quired number of hours during 
which they are more or less bored. 
The theater can live only on en- 
thusiasm, dedication, rapport with 
the public and, of course, profes- 
sional excellence. One reason why 
some of these qualities are lacking 
may be the increasingly disjointed 
career of the actors who divide their 
attention between the stage, the 
screen and television. Rehearsal 
hours must be adjusted to these 
various requirements, while the ac- 
tors have little opportunity to ad- 
just to each other and develop per- 
fect team-work and timing. 
Invariably perfect performances 
can be enjoyed, however, on the 
stage of the Comédie Francaise. 
This is, of course, Moliére’s old do- 
main, subsidized by the govern- 
ment, where orchestra seats are 
sold for two dollars and less. Act- 
ing here is of an unsurpassable per- 
fection (although, I suspect, much 
too formal and rigid for an Anglo- 
Saxon public), and Moliére is as 
entertaining as he was at the Ver- 
sailles Court. Louis Seigner’s Tar- 
tuffe sends shudders through the 
audience and Georges Dumesnil’s 
Alceste brings tears to the eyes of 
those who ever loved, were jealous, 
and forgave. Contemporary plays, 
when presented at the Comédie, 
must meet the same standard of 
excellence. Montherlant’s Port- 


Royal achieves that theatrical tour 
de force (equalled only by Ber- 
nanos’ Dialogue of the Carmelites) 
which consists in creating extraor- 
dinary dramatic tension with an all- 
woman cast—the religious of Port- 
Royal. The palpitating life under 
the convent’s discipline; the feud 
that the most obstinate ones sus- 
tain with Archbishop Péréfixe; the 
emotions and passions beautifully 
contained by a vigorous yet supple 
language, leave the spectator with 
increased admiration for Monther- 
lant, the most recently elected 
member of the French Academy. 


Wauen, AFTER THE season’s first 
performance of Claudel’s Christophe 
Colomb, a friend introduced me to 
the great actor, Pierre Bertin (the 
“narrator” in the play), he said to 
me: “You see, Catholicism is very 
much alive in France!” He was re- 
ferring to the enthusiastic reception 
by the public and to the now firmly 
established popularity of Claudel. 
Yet, this play seems to me very 
weak in comparison with others by 
Claudel, for example, The Hostage, 
shown in New York by a French 
company a year ago. Christophe 
Colomb, with J.-L. Barrault, Made- 
leine Renaud and Jean Desailly, is 
a formless play having the ambi- 
tion of the “total theater,” a kind 
of modern passion play. It has 
“everything,” indeed too much: a 
chorus (whose interventions are 
mostly irrelevant), a narrator (en- 
tirely superfluous), singing, danc- 
ing, and screen projection. But all 
these externals (done with ques- 
tionable taste) actually confuse the 
actors and also the public, which 





wonders what is the part of acting 
and what of symbolic action. The 
two elements—the Hollywood spec- 
tacular and the spiritual dimension 
—become intermingled and weaken 
each other. 

Somewhat the same criticism 
may be addressed to Jean Anouilh’s 
Becket which the New York public 
can see with Sir Laurence Olivier 
in the title role. This play too is a 
sign of the popularity of religious 
subjects nowadays; it proves that 
without genuine inspiration the re- 
sult is at best entertainment, at 
worst sacrilege. With his Joan of 
Arc (L’Alouette), Anouilh was mov- 
ing, at least, in the framework of a 
history he knows; with Thomas Bec- 
ket and Henry II he is on unfamil- 
iar ground (as he confessed in a 
New York Times article), and hav- 
ing no religious motives, he misses 
the human drama too. Anouilh’s 
Becket is a monotonous stoic who 
calmly and resignedly comments on 
human weakness, including his own, 
but nowhere rises to the level of a 
true defender of “God’s honor” 
(the play’s subtitle). In fact, honor 
is completely missing from this play, 
as well as historical accuracy; what 
is worse, there are no discernible 
psychological motivations: Becket, 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, is the 
same sardonic bore as Becket, the 
king’s playmate. This absence of a 
skillfully managed transition is par- 
ticularly painful when compared 
with T. S. Eliot’s treatment of the 
theme; but what in Murder in the 
Cathedral is the combined work of 
grace and psychology, in Anouilh’s 
play is the product of hardly more 
than whim or vindictiveness, some- 
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thing quite improbable given the 
spiritual dimensions of the historic 
figure that the writer was supposed 
to re-create. 


Tue IMPRESSION ONE has after see- 
ing a cross section of present theatri- 
cal production in Paris is that the 
French playwrights are, to a con- 
siderable degree, exhausted, lacking 
in inspiration. The same could be 
said, of course, of the present-day 
English and American stage too 
with its fixation on neuroses; and 
such a diagnosis, if correct, would go 
a long way toward explaining the 
general spiritual poverty of Western 
societies. 

The main symptom of this spir- 
itual poverty is over-intellectualiza- 
tion, an evil against which both 
Anouilh and Claudel wanted to 
react but, in many instances, par- 
ticularly the former, with question- 
able success. Over-intellectualiza- 
tion, in the theater and elsewhere, 
means today “problem solving” and 
the setting into motion of a clumsy, 
historico-socio-psychological mecha- 
nism by which problems are dis- 
sected on the stage. In other words, 
the playwright, having lost his mod- 
esty, human vision and sense of 
proportion, puts himself up as a 
prophet; he expects the theater to 
become the church of the twentieth 
century and the crowds, deserting 
the Mass, to flock to the stage as to 
a new altar. 

Last spring Jean-Paul Sartre de- 
livered a lecture at the Sorbonne 
about the state of the theater, espe- 
cially in France. His point of de- 
parture was that bourgeois domina- 
tion and bourgeois concepts have 
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destroyed the foundations of the 
dramatic arts. Why so? Sartre is, 
of course, a classical example of the 
Western intellectual having learned 
his Marxism and preaching it even 
against his deepest convictions and 
healthier instincts. But how would 
he dare abandon this straitjacket, 
bought at the price of his intellec- 
tual honesty, when it represents the 
only value in which he may still 
believe? 

Thus, in the face of common sense 
and man’s historic experience, Sar- 
tre affirms that people live “sur- 
rounded with images: painted, 
sculpted, or staged,” only because 
they are unable to be “real objects 
for themselves.” Art, then, provides 
the mirrors in which we see our- 
selves. But the theater, Sartre ar- 
gues, presents a further problem: 
we must not establish complete 
identity with this or that charac- 
ter for then our sympathy looks 
like self-interest. Nor can we re- 
gard the character with pure ob- 
jectivity for then there is no parti- 
cipation by the spectator. A good 
play must be situated somewhere 
between these extreme reactions. 

So far, this is an ingenious hy- 
pothesis, permeated with the spirit 
of Hegel and Marx, and we may ac- 
cept or reject it. A further Marxist 
twist, however, follows: the “bour- 
geois,” Sartre told his audience, tol- 
erates on the stage only characters 
with whom he can establish com- 
plete identity; in other words, he 
refuses to contemplate any criti- 
cism of himself, theoretical or em- 
bodied in the actors; he demands 
“human” beings and “human” sit- 
uations, that is, error, lies and com- 


promises on the stage, just as he 
demands and expects them in actual 
life too. 

Sartre, who is a genuine play- 
wright and man of the theater, has 
obviously repressed his independ- 
ent thought and absorbed the poi- 
son of “socialist realism” since he 
now teaches that the questions 
posed by a good play are “How do 
men confront obstacles?” and “By 
what methods do they overcome 
them?” In order to incorporate 
these problems, a play must focus, 
he says, on “work, purpose, and 
action,” and must show, instead of 
the “melodramatic stupidities” of 
the bourgeois world, the “social 
passions” of those who have been 
“wronged and deprived.” (The 
Communist Party expresses this 
same thought in the recommenda- 
tion that the writer or playwright 
omit “bourgeois sentimentalism” 
and focus on the achievements of 
workers in building a socialist so- 
ciety.) 

I wish to spare the reader some 
of the other inanities of Sartre’s 
lecture, and call his attention to the 
obvious connection which exists be- 
tween these and similar theories 
and the artificial, bloodless quality 
of so many avant-garde plays. At 
best the latter are the lifeless ex- 
pressions of a dissertation; at worst 
they reveal the author’s impotent 
hatred of reality. That the French 
are not the only ones who accept 
this mystification is shown by the 
fact that the young British theater 
critic, Kenneth Tynan, had this to 
say about Sartre’s Sorbonne lec- 


ture: “My only comment on it is 
consent,” 





M. B. McNamee, S.J. 


American Catholic 
Apathy to Art 


“Catholic education has let the artist down.” 


Ix MANY CIRCLES today we hear a lament over the lack of any- 
thing like a vital religious art in this country. By religious art 
here I mean an art that has as the source of its inspiration and 
the purpose of its communication the sublime truths of the super- 
natural order. If we grant the truth of the complaint, and, with a 
few exceptions, I am afraid we must, we might be curious about 
some of the reasons for this lack in our Catholic community at a 
time when more money is being put into Church building and 
decoration than in any previous period of our history. There are 
several possible reasons for this cultural deficiency, some of which 
I would like to explore here. 

The Church today has ceased to be in any serious sense of 
the word a patron and fosterer of the creative arts—and this for 
various reasons. In the first place, too many of the clergy who 
commission the decoration of our churches have themselves no 
training in art—religious or otherwise. They too frequently rely 
on their uncultivated taste in the choice of the design and deco- 
ration of their new churches and thus perpetuate the pseudo and 
the down-right bad in religious art. One partial remedy for this 
might be required courses in the seminaries in the history of art, 
in art appreciation, and especially in liturgical art. This might 
help to eliminate the artistic illiterates in our parishes who have the 
authority to spend thousands of dollars of the congregation’s 
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money on very bad art, thus per- 
petuating the vicious artistic circle. 
Most dioceses now have building 
committees that pass on all plans 
for construction in the diocese, but 
the interest of these committees is 
more often than not in financing 
the new ventures and the efficiency 
of plumbing and wiring, rather than 
in the quality of the art that goes 
into the new buildings. Why could 
not more attention be paid to the 
artistic preparation of at least the 
members of the diocesan building 
committees? 


A SECOND REASON for the lack of 
any real inclination on the part of 
the Church to become once more 
what she once was, a real patron 
of the creative arts, is the low level 
of artistic taste amongst the Cath- 
olic laity at large. The laity is con- 
tent with the bad taste of its pastors 
because too often its own taste is as 
bad or worse. And there, it seems 
to me, our Catholic educational 
system is terribly at fault. Not 
nearly enough attention is paid to 
the creative arts on any level of our 
Catholic educational system, ele- 
mentary, secondary, or collegiate. 
What is being done on the second- 
ary and college levels (and some of 
it is good) is, with few exceptions, 
in the schools for girls conducted 
by nuns. The only two schools of 
art at Catholic Universities in this 
country are those at Notre Dame 
and the Catholic University at 
Washington. 

The most notorious offenders in 
the neglect of the creative arts on 
both the secondary and college 
levels are my own confreres, the 
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Modern art, according to Father Maurice 
Basil McNamee, S.J., has provided the 
Catholic artist with better techniques 
for religious expression than El Greco or 
Rembrandt ever knew. But there are not 
enough schools of art, under Catholic aus- 
pices, in which the Catholic artist can de- 
velop technical skill simultaneously with a 
deep knowledge of his religion as the 
source of inspiration for his creative powers. 
Father McNamee is chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department and also chairman of the 
Committee on Fine Arts at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 





Jesuits. Art of any kind is still con- 
spicuous by its absence from cur- 
ricula in the Jesuit High Schools in 
this country; and until about five 
years ago there was not a single 
Jesuit College in the United States 
that offered even a single course in 
the history of art, much less in the 
artistic creative process itself. Vari- 
ous Jesuit institutions have recently 
begun to remedy this situation— 
notably Seattle University, Loyola 
of New Orleans, and Saint Louis 
University, but for the most part I 
am afraid that art in a Jesuit insti- 
tution is still looked upon as akin 
to millinery. And this is doubly 
lamentable since so much of the 
secondary and collegiate education 
for men in this country (and in- 
creasingly on the college level for 
women) is in Jesuit institutions. 
If our college graduates are be- 
ing sent out into our parishes with 
no knowledge of, interest in, nor 
taste for what is good art, as many 
of them are, it is no wonder that 
congregations can be content with 
the sentimentalized plaster horrors 
that are still going into many of 
our new churches. One does, of 
course, encounter clergymen and 
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laymen alike with highly cultivated 
artistic taste, but one finds that 
they have almost always developed 
it with precious little help from 
either their seminary or their col- 
lege experience. My point here is 
that it ought to be part of the expe- 
rience of every seminarian and col- 
lege student, and that, if it were, 
the creative artist might have quite 
a different atmosphere in which to 
work, and the Church might very 
well once more become what she 
should be, an important patron and 
fosterer of genuine religious art. 


A THIRD REASON for the scarcity of 
genuine religious art is not unre- 
lated to the neglect of art in too 
many Catholic curricula. If a young 
creative artist is to be motivated to 
make the supernatural at least a 
partial source of his creative inspi- 
ration, he needs to be developing 
his knowledge of the great truths 
of his religion in a vital and living 
way along with his knowledge of 
the techniques of his profession. It 
would be a great help to him if he 
could develop professionally in a 
school of art second to none tech- 
nically but in which he could at the 
same time develop an insight into 
and an enthusiasm for the great 
transcendent truths of his religion 
which might then become the nat- 
ural subject-matter and motif of his 
creative work. And this is where, 
generally speaking, Catholic educa- 
tion has let the creative artist down. 
There are not enough schools of art 
under Catholic auspices to which 
the young artist can go where he 
will have simultaneous opportuni- 
ties of developing his technical 


skills to their fullest and of deepen- 
ing his knowledge of religion and 
the liturgy of the Church as sources 
of inspiration for his creativity. 

And this seems a great pity, be- 
cause the modern artist in many 
ways has techniques at his disposal 
which give him a greater potential- 
ity for religious expressiveness than 
any artist in history. What he often 
lacks is knowledge, or interest in 
the great supernatural religious 
truths themselves, and for this he 
can hardly be blamed. He has been 
forced to get his training in insti- 
tutions in which the atmosphere has 
been almost wholly secular. 

There are many ways in which 
the supernatural truths of religion 
can be artistically expressed, but 
they have to be known first. These 


truths can be learned, of course, 
independent of any school, as they 
generally were by great religious 
artists in the past. But the com- 
munities themselves in which art- 


ists like Simone Martini, Fra 
Angelico, Piero della Francesca, Ra- 
phael, Michelangelo, and El Greco 
lived and worked were far more per- 
vaded with the truths of religion 
than is the secular community in 
which the modern artist lives and 
works. It is understandable that 
the modern artist may not be the 
least interested in religion if he has 
to rely solely on the atmosphere of 
his secular training and the general 
secular milieu in which he moves. 
This is where a school of art inte- 
grated with a liberal arts program, 
including a thorough grounding in 
the great truths of theology, scrip- 
ture, and the liturgy, could be of 
great service to the young creative 





artist. It would have to be a school 
second to none in its stress on the 
fundamental artistic techniques and 
craftsmanship, but beyond that it 
should provide endless sources of 
inspiration for the exercise of the 
artists’ growing skills. 


—_—— ART, it seems to me, has 
a very special purpose beyond that 
of art in general—to help put those 
who experience it in touch with the 
spiritual, the transcendental, the 
supernatural. It also seems to me 
that this purpose has in the past 
been achieved in one or the other 
of two manners— what might be 
called the Incarnational manner 
and the transcendental manner. In 
the former, like the Eternal Word 
becoming flesh and dwelling 
amongst us in visible form, the su- 
pernatural subject-matter is given a 
visible form by the artist in ideal- 
ized realistic physical detail. But 
the detail is never so realistic that 
it is not transfused and transformed 
with a reality beyond itself. 

Fra Angelico was a painter who 
painted in this manner. When you 
look at his Annunciation fresco in 
St. Mark’s in Florence you are at 
first struck by the simplicity and 
clarity of detail with which the fig- 
ures of the Virgin and the angel 
and of their architectural setting 
are rendered; but it soon becomes 
apparent that there is a strangely 
unrealistic quality about the fresco 
that is partly achieved by an un- 
natural uniform light that floods 
every inch of the picture. We are 
at one and the same time aware 
of the convincing realism of the 
scene and of its strange unrealism 
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that takes us out of the realm of 
sense and into the realm of spirit. 

After a fashion, this is what 
every work of art does, no matter 
what its subject-matter; but this is, 
in a special way, the function of 
the religious work of art. It must 
become something of a sacramental 
—signifying, much more than it 
represents, even or perhaps very 
especially when it is highly repre- 
sentational. The medieval Flemish 
painters, like Van' Eyck and Hans 
Memling, achieved this double ef- 
fect by the use of symbolism. No 
painters have ever devoted so much 
energy and devotion to rendering 
every minute physical detail, but at 
the same time each detail is trans- 
muted into an expression of some- 
thing beyond itself by an elaborate 
language of symbolism. In the In- 
carnation, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity assumed a visible 
and completely normal human 
body, but He did not thereby cease 
to be divine, and by His miracles 
and preaching, He allowed that di- 
vinity to shine through. In the 
Incarnational type of religious art 
the spiritual and supernatural sub- 
ject-matter assumes a realistic and 
familiar visible physical form, but, 
by some quality of light, color, line, 
or symbolic association it succeeds 
in transcending the merely mate- 
rial, speaks to man of the spiritual, 
and gives him some intuition of the 
supernatural. 


he THE SECOND TYPE of religious 
painting the artist’s avowed pur- 
pose is to fetch us out of the famil- 
iar workaday world about us and 
project us imaginatively, almost 
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shock us, as it were, into the realm 
of the spiritual and the supernat- 
ural. Unlike the previous type of 
artist, this one does not so much 
try to “incarnate” the supernatural 
in natural visible form as to wrench 
us out of our familiar visible world 
into an intuition of the invisible 
and the spiritual, and he achieves 
this effect by a deliberate unrealism 
in line, light, and mass and fre- 
quently by a dramatic and quite 
unrealistic use of color. 

E] Greco amongst the earlier art- 
ists and Rouault and Chagall 
amongst the moderns perhaps best 
exemplify this approach to religious 
art. If you scrutinize the famous 
nativity scene of El Greco, you are 
at once aware that you are not con- 
templating the scene of the Word- 
made-flesh and dwelling amongst 
us; you are rather caught up in the 
excited adoration and hymn of 
praise being offered up by the ges- 
ticulating elongated angel on the 
left—in adoration of the “light of 
the world” illuminating the dark- 
ness now for the first time. The 
unreal and unnatural lighting of the 
picture — all emanating from the 
figure of the Infant strangely and 
precariously positioned on His 
Mother’s lap—expresses the super- 
natural fact of the Nativity in a 
far better way than any realistically 
rendered nativity scene could. The 
lamb offered by the shepherds with 
its feet bound as for a sacrifice re- 
peats the color and shape of the 
Infant lying in His swaddling 
clothes and suggests by shape and 
symbol the Sacrifice to come. All 
this and much more is communi- 
ceted readily by distortion of the 


physical realities of the scene and a 
subtle symbolism that succeed in 
almost catapulting our imaginations 
into the realm of the spiritual. 


‘ius END OF religious art, to assist 
us on our way to the spiritual and 
the supernatural, can be achieved 
in either of these ways. And it is 
my contention that techniques have 
been perfected by modern artists 
since the time of the nineteenth- 
century impressionists that give the 
modern artist a new versatility in 
expressing the eternal religious 
values. It seems to me _ that 
Cézanne’s method of handling paint 
which almost results in a demate- 
rialization of the material provides 
the modern artist with a new way 
of achieving the effects of the Incar- 
national type of religious painting 
in which you experience the spiritual 
in the familiar physical world. In a 
Cézanne painting you recognize the 
familiar world about you, but by a 
distinctive use of color and planes 
the artist makes this familiar world 
strangely unfamiliar. This, it seems 
to me, provides the artist with a 
new way of achieving the effects of 
the best of Fra Angelico, Piero 
della Francesco, and Raphael. 
And some of the new color tech- 
niques of the Fauvist and expres- 
sionist painters and the arbitrary 
associationism of the surrealists pro- 
vide what I have called the tran- 
scendentalist religious artist with 
new techniques of expression and a 
new method of symbolism which 
equips him to express the spiritual 
and supernatural with even greater 
effectiveness than did artists like 
Rembrandt and El Greco. It seems 





to me that Marc Chagall amongst 
the moderns has so far best capi- 
talized on these new techniques for 
the expression of religious insights. 

Even the totally non-representa- 
tional has a place in the world of 
modern religious art. Abstract color 
design in the window and wall deco- 
ration of a church can create an 
atmosphere of reverence and devo- 
tion that sets the church interior 
off from the garish workaday world 
outside and invites to prayer and 
contemplation. This effect has been 
lost in some modern churches where 
there is practically no difference be- 
tween the atmosphere of the church 
created by lighting, textures, and 
decor, and that of the neighboring 
night clubs and supermarkets. 


| on I HAVE been critical 


of the present condition of religious 
art in this country and even more 
critical of some of the educational 
deficiencies that I believe are at 
least partly responsible for the pres- 
ent situation. I do not want to ap- 
pear to be unaware of or unappre- 
ciative of the many fine things that 
are being done in art departments 
in some schools throughout the 
country, especially in those con- 
ducted by nuns; but I am insisting 
that what is being done is not 
enough to remedy the apathy, not 
to say antipathy, toward art in too 
many of our men’s and coeduca- 
tional high schools and colleges. 
Nor am I pessimistic about the fu- 
ture. Stirrings of interest in this 
area are becoming increasingly evi- 
dent even in Jesuit schools, and one 
venture with which I am very famil- 
iar holds a great deal of promise 
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for the future. Webster College in 
Webster Groves, Missouri, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Loretto, 
has committed itself to developing 
a full scale coeducational school of 
art on a new art campus which it 
has just purchased. St. Louis Uni- 
versity has agreed to co-operate 
with Webster College in developing 
the school. It is hoped that this 
is only the first of many such ven- 
tures to provide schools in which 
creative artists can learn their craft 
and at the same time deepen their 
appreciation of their creed as a pos- 
sible source of inspiration for their 
creativity. 

Much more will have to be done 
in seminaries, in the elementary 
and high schools, and particularly 
in the colleges, before we can look 
forward to a situation where we 
will have first rate artists who also 
have a first rate insight into the 
sublime supernatural truths they 
are asked to illuminate with their 
art; patrons or commissioners of 
art who have a developed sensitiv- 
ity in the area of religious art them- 
selves and who at the same time 
have the humility to give some 
range to the creativity of the art- 
ist; and finally a public which has 
been made sufficiently aware of the 
nature of religious art to distinguish 
the genuine religious work of art 
from the pseudoand the sentimental. 
For the proper education of the 
artist himself, his patron, and his 
public, much more will have to be 
done than is being done both in and 
outside the seminaries, schools, and 
colleges. As yet, in this area, too 
many of “the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.” 





“THEY WILL RISE EARLY TO ME” 


“They Will Rise Early to Me” 
(Mass for Good Friday) 


JOHN J. McALEER 


l PON the morning of Christ’s wounds, 
Before the day’s full breaking, 

I walked in Palestine, over roads 

Sifted with the dust of pale starlight dying. 
Under the drift of shadows kneeling, 
Beneath the lapsed pageantry of palms, 

I saw seraphs striking every node of earth 
With deep strokes of their rapturous wings. 


The sun wheeled up the slopes of dawn 
And ground its spindly spokes upon 

The escarpments of the sinking night. 
And through the spires of leaning light 
I saw the dark procession forming. 


II 


I felt the sway of eagerness in men 

Who woke from sleep in wonder and alarm. 
And on the sun-dazed, sleeping way 

I saw blood glaze the circuit of the thorn, 

I heard the heavy wood go by. 

And through my hands and through my feet 
The fever of those storming arrows ran. 

And the wrench of wounding in my side. 


Sweet spurned Christ have we left off grieving? 
Lanced through with light have we ceased believing 
In the dark afternoon of Calvary, 

In thorn, and nail, and mortal agony, 

Man freed by God’s great rage of tenderness? 





William F. Buckley, Jr. 


A Very Personal Answer 
to My Critics 


“Thousands of conscientious Catholics read National Review 
and are in total sympathy with its program,” says William Buckley, 
editor of that magazine. Its readership, according to him, includes 
“cardinals and bishops, and monsignori and priests” who view the 
policy of National Review as “the best secular expression of a 
Christian point of view on the problems of our time.” 

This article is a reply to Kevin Corrigan’s “God and Man at Na- 
tional Review” (THE CaTHOLIC WorLp, January, 1961). 


I WRITE as a Catholic, under my own name, in defense of myself 
and my views, and I bid them to listen who have in recent years, 
and with increasing intensity in recent months, spread the word 
about that I am either ignorant of the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, or disobedient to them. I address my critics publicly be- 
cause they have made the effort by assaults upon me, to discredit 
the position of which I am a spokesman; and incidentally—let us 
be worldly—to rebuke other persons who hold to my views, and 
support me, but whom some of my critics would not find it seemly, 
or convincing, to excommunicate in direct address. “Buckley ob- 
viously has never read the papal encyclicals” comes out a lot more 
easily than the formulation (obviously in many people’s minds): 
“Dear Your Eminence: Have you ever read Rerum Novarum?” 
The issue I mean to raise goes beyond the question, “What is 
the Catholic community to think about my books, or about Na- 
tional Review?”—beyond the question, “What should be the atti- 
tude of the Catholic community toward the welfare state?” The 
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William F. Buckley, Jr. 


issue is planted: what shall be the 
attitude of Catholics who feel one 
way about the welfare state toward 
other Catholics who feel differently? 
Has it been demonstrated, or if not 
quite that, is the demonstration 
crystallizing, that one set of Cath- 
olics is in virtue of their position on 
the welfare state, deficient in their 
allegiance to the moral authority of 
the Church? I cannot understand 
that anything less than that can be 
inferred from the nature of some of 
the criticisms by Catholics of my 
books. 


nN 

I OR INSTANCE, Mr. Thomas P. Neill 
of St. Louis University writes bland- 
ly (The Sign, December 1959), “Al- 
though he does not mention them by 
name, Mr. Buckley’s generalizations 
also condemn much of the social pro- 
gram of the American bishops, the 
teaching of the last three popes, and 
the thought of almost every promi- 
nent Catholic thinker of the last half 
century.” 

In America (Oct. 17, 1959) Pro- 
fessor Francis E. McMahon of Notre 
Dame puts his finger on why I take 
so benighted a position. My “fail- 
ure” is as easily explained as that I 
suffer from “a woefully inadequate 
grasp of theological and philosophi- 
cal principles.” 

There are a few more of this ef- 
fect here and there, through perhaps 
none quite so venturesome. Still, 
enough to encourage Father Kevin 
Lynch, C.S.P., to conclude in a book 
review in THE CATHOLIC WorLpD 
(November 1959): “As has often 
been pointed out, Mr. Buckley’s 
conservative economic stands place 
him in clear contradiction to Cath- 





olic moral teaching on social doc- 
trine.” And now Kevin Corrigan in 
“God and Man at National Review” 
(THE CATHOLIC WorLbD, January, 
1961) writes that my position “is 
at grave variance with the social 
teachings of the Church.” 


I, IS WIDELY assumed that my diffi- 
culty is ignorance — sheer, vulgar 
ignorance. As to this ignorance— 
have you noticed?—it is widely as- 
sumed that is it irremediable, i.e., 
that unless you read the encyclicals 
of Leo XIII and Pius XI while you 
were at college, you never, ever will. 
Eight years ago, Father Christopher 
E. Fullman, O.S.B., (THE CaTH- 
oLic Wor.LpD, May, 1952) reviewing, 
or rather, interring, God and Man at 
Yale, concluded absolutely that I 
could not be aware of the existence 
of the relevant social encyclicals. He 
conceded that such an inference was 
extraordinary, in fact he used the 
word “incredible”: “Jt is incredible 
to think that a young and brilliant 
graduate of a great University could 
be unaware of this background of re- 
ligio-economic thought.” Eight years 
went by and Professer McMahon 
says, again in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, 
November, 1959), “Perhaps the 
major defect in Yale’s teaching was 
its neglect to provide men of the 
talent and religious background of 
Buckley with some understanding 
of the Church’s doctrine on eco- 
nomic life. He had a right to that 
knowledge at Yale; he was deprived 
of it.” 

As one can see, the tendency of 
thought here is that unless you be- 
come acquainted with those encycli- 
cals while at college, you never can 
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again. I do not know that any other 
conclusion is possible. Presumably 
if you are publicly advised, after 
publishing a book in 1951, that you 
are unaware of data indispensable 
to your thesis, you will, before writ- 
ing a book in 1959 in which you re- 
affirm your thesis, consult those 
data—no? 

To speak frankly, I detect in the 
language I have quoted a petty 
parochialism which is displeasing to 
the taste. To imply that because 
someone went to Yale he is therefore 
ignorant of the social encyclicals, 
and, moreover, that he is cast out 
into the world with a mind-set which 
makes it impossible for him ever 
to read those encyclicals, is to ex- 
ercise a kind of sectarian snobbery. 


Now LET ME say, publicly for the 
first time, that I first read Rerum 
Novarum and Q. Anno when I was 
a sophomore at Yale. Let me say 
further that I do not understand 
why any person of average intelli- 
gence could not read them, and read 
them searchingly, in a long evening. 
It is one thing to disarm your oppo- 
nent by saying some such thing as: 
“You cannot understand what I 
mean because I have meditated 
upon the subject for 30 years”; or, 
“you cannot know what it is like be- 
cause you didn’t live through the 
Depression and see your little sister 
die of rickets.’”’ One cannot, in def- 
erence to such a critic, prepare one- 
self for one’s next book by medi- 
tating thirty years, or starving one’s 
baby sister: but one can, very easily, 
if one has not already done so, read 
a couple of documents. 

Let me go further. I have never 
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affected an intimate knowledge of 
Catholic philosophical or social 
thought. But I am intimately asso- 
ciated with men who have probed 
very deeply into Catholic thought, 
and continue to do so: and who 
support the position of National Re- 
view. When someone like Professor 
McMahon, or Mr. Neill, speaks so 
apodictically about the inherent ig- 
norance of my position in the light 
of Catholic social teaching, I find 
myself wondering whether for such 
prideful persons, Purgatory will not 
consist in a public examination of 
their knowledge by such learned 
Catholics as Garry Wills, Frederick 
Wilhelmsen, Colin Clark, Arnold 
Lunn, Stanley Parry, Colm Brogan, 
or Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. I 
speak now of professionally trained 
Catholics who write for National 
Review and are in sympathy with its 
position: not to speak of the thou- 
sands (yes, they number in the 
thousands) of conscientious Cath- 
olics who read National Review and 
are in total sympathy with its pro- 
gram. I speak not only of the laity, 
but of cardinals and bishops, and 
monsignori and priests, men who 
didn’t go to Yale, and therefore had 
a chance to read Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno; and who 
have given evidence that they view 
the policies of National Review as 
the best secular expression of a 
Christian point of view on the prob- 
lems of our time. 

Assuming, as the gentlemen I 
have quoted are suggesting, that my 
views are counter to Catholic teach- 
ing, then so are the views of a for- 
midable number of instructed and 
devout Catholics, and again I say, 


including cardinals and bishops and 
monsignori and priests, who have 
declared themselves in unambiguous 
ways as supporters of the policies 
of National Review. To venture, 
then, as Father Lynch has done, to 
anathematize so very many human 
beings, is to take upon oneself a 
grave responsibility, one that should 
be assumed only after a detailed ex- 
plication of one’s charges. 


War ARE THESE heretical, or un- 
orthodox, or unenlightened views? 
Only two critics, Father Fullman 
and now Kevin Corrigan, have done 
me the courtesy to describe them. 
Father Fullman’s objections I an- 
swered with great ease (THE CATH- 
OLIc Wor.p, Aug. 1952); that is to 
say, I don’t see that there was any- 
thing left over after our discussion 
that bore on his, or my, fidelity to 
Catholic thought—we were simply 
left disagreeing on matters of social 
policy. Mr. Corrigan says some very 
strange things, among the strangest 
that proof of my unorthodoxy lies 
in a statement I made in God and 
Man at Yale, namely: 


I am . . . committed to the classical doc- 
trine that the optimum adjustment—priv- 
ate property, production for profit and by 
private ownership, and regulation by a 
free competitive economy —brings not 
only maximum prosperity, but also maxi- 
mum freedom. (Italics added.) 


So? Who anathematized that po- 
sition? No pope that I know of. For 
some reason Mr. Corrigan deduces 
that anyone who believes that must 
be a Benthamite, or a Spencerian; 
and that he has constructed a the- 
ology around the marketplace. I am 





neither a Utilitarian nor an Indi- 
vidua.ist (in Spencer’s sense); and 
I have not founded a religion, nor 
found it in the least difficult to resist 
those who, admittedly, did. There 
are such people. But in this case we 
are talking about me, not them. 
Where have J implied that the situa- 
tion cannot exist when the state, 
hearkening to an overriding human 
or social consideration, may not set 
aside the laws of the marketplace? 
The burden of showing that my be- 
lief in the wisdom of a free market 
has been transmuted into an inhu- 
man and un-Christian dogma surely 
lies with the Savonarolas who are so 
concerned with my impurities. (The 
idea is, boys, you prove a heresy, 
then you burn him at the stake. .. .) 


I, I CONSIDER Situation “A” as not 
warranting state interference, 
whereas someone else considers that 
it does, the chances are we have not 
minted a theological difference. I 
am quite satisfied to abide by the 
doctrine of subsidiarity, approved 
by all the recent popes as the meas- 
uring rod: let no public agency take 
on a job a private agency can do, 
nor a larger political unit the job 
a smaller unit can do. I wish my 
critics would show equal respect for 
this article of papal wisdom. 

It is only when social, political or 
economic institutions embody offen- 
sive ideas that they have met with 
papal condemnation. When social- 
ism was not merely an economic 
program, but a philosophy of man 
and history, it brought forth, e.g., 
from Leo XIII (Rerum Novarum), 
heated denunciations. Left - Cath- 
olics are never tired of stressing that 
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the classical denunciations of social- 
ism were denunciations of the philo- 
sophical, not the programmatic as- 
pect of socialism (don’t ask how 
they cope with Subsidiarity—they 
don’t.) This distinction, which they 
are entitled to make, they make 
rather more regularly than the com- 
plementary distinction, namely, 
that the Popes’ denunciation of in- 
dividualism and liberalism (Rerum 
Novarum, Q. Anno, The Social 
Question in the New Order) is a 
denunciation of a perversion of free 
market economics, of the individual- 
ism generally associated with Her- 
bert Spencer and (falsely) with 
William Graham Sumner, a virulent 
form of which is being pushed these 
days by Miss Ayn Rand (where has 
her individualism been attacked 
more forcefully than in National Re- 
view, pray tell?). Both Spencer and 
Miss Rand, carried away by the 
virtues of individual freedom, put 
human beings at the disposal of free- 
dom, rather than freedom at the dis- 
posal of human beings. The Popes, 
in short have denounced forms of 
government or economic systems 
which are intrinsically (eo ipso) im- 
moral, and that is all they have 
done; and anyone who says they 
have done more—obviously went to 
Yale, and does not know what he is 
talking about. 


S evens PoPES HAVE attempted to 
isolate certain tendencies in political 
thought or economic organization 
which can lead to morally undesir- 


able consequences. One must not 
(as Albert Jay Nock did) view the 
genus state as the natural enemy of 
the people. It is not merely a bu- 
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reaucratic accretion which stands 
in the way of a pastoral fulfillment 
of our noble selves, as Rousseau and 
other mischievous dreamers (whose 
thought, ironically, encouraged the 
growth of totalist government) con- 
tended. But when we conservatives 
curse the state, we do not mean we 
would be without it altogether (where 
have I suggested otherwise?). The 
state is a divine institution. With- 
out it we have anarchy, and the law- 
lessness of anarchy is counter to the 
natural law: so we abjure all politi- 
cal theories which view the state as 
inherently and necessarily evil. But 
it is the state which has been in his- 
tory the principal instrument of 
abuse to the people, and so it is cen- 
tral to the conservatives’ program to 
keep the state from accumulating 
any but the most necessary powers. 
That position can hardly be offen- 
sive to the authors of the principle 
of subsidiarity! 

One must not make the error of 
an “excessive exaltation of liberty” 
(The Social Question in the New 
Order), which can do to you what it 
did to Herbert Spencer and now has 
done to Ayn Rand. Such idolatry 
can have the grimly ironic conse- 
quences of leading to tyranny: at 
the hands of the state. Sometimes, 
in pursuit of freedom and free com- 
petition, the ruthless contender, in 
the words of Pius XI, attempts “to 
acquire control of the state, so that 
its resources and authority may be 
abused in the economic struggles; 
finally, there results a clash between 
States themselves. ... You assured- 


ly know, Venerable Brethren and 
beloved children, and you lament 
the ultimate consequences of this 
individualistic spirit in economic af- 
fairs. Free competition is dead 
[note, that according to the Pope 
this is lamentable]; economic dicta- 
torship has taken its place.” What 
did the Holy Father say? That too 
much freedom leads to no freedom? 
Such a statement is either self-con- 
tradictory (if viewed as theory), or 
very wise (if viewed as history). Ob- 
viously the latter was intended, 
though Liberals have cited it to jus- 
tify big government. Obviously the 
maximization of freedom cannot re- 
sult in the diminution of freedom: 
such a proposition is terminalogi- 
cally chaotic. What Pius meant is 
that freedom ceases to be freedom 
when freedom includes the power to 
take over the government: for then 
freedom is inevitably contracted; 
then free competition is dead; and 
economic dictatorship takes over. 
That economic dictatorship, whose 
forms are discernible in the linea- 
ments of New Frontierism, as in all 
other centripetalized visions of the 
good society, we conservatives have 
been resisting for a very long time. 
We dissent from the passion to fed- 
eralize. To call us Subsidiarists, 
anti-Catholic, is about as convinc- 
ing as calling the Popes anti-Cath- 
olic. 

I concede there have been in 
history anti-Catholic popes. But I 
am prepared to defend the last 
Popes against the implied con- 
tumely of Catholic Liberalism. 
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LAY SIEGE TO HEAVEN 

by Louis de Wohl 

Lippincott. $4.50 
Since I have been less than kind to some 
of the recent novels of Louis de Wohl, 
let me say at once that I am completely 
enthusiastic about this latest novel, a 
dramatic and penetrating account of the 
life of St. Catherine of Siena. It may be 
that it is impossible to be dull when writ- 
ing of this great and incredible saint, but 
Mr. de Wohl should be credited here for 
the marvelous effectiveness with which he 
translates a fourteenth-century life into 
our present-day terms without annoying 
anachronism. 

As the novel opens we see Catherine 
Benincasa as a very young girl, the 
daughter of a respectable and prosperous 
dyer in Siena. Her mother, a forceful 
and somewhat irreverent personality, is 
intent upon marrying Catherine to a 
young man of another prosperous busi- 
ness family. But Catherine has already 
vowed herself to celibacy. Obedient in 
everything else to her parents, she sub- 
mits to being treated as a servant and a 
drudge by a mother who has become vin- 
dictive and unyielding. Finally Catherine 
is permitted to become a Mantellata, a 
third order Dominican sister living at 
home. To the austerity and holiness of 
her life she adds a public life of service 
to the poor and the sick which extends to 
the larger sickness of her city-state and 
the Papacy. 

It is given to this scarcely literate 
young woman of humble family the task 
of dictating letters of advice and admoni- 
tion to princes and to the Pope himself. 
Through Mr. de Wohl’s skill we see and 
believe in Catherine as she works wonders 
(in the ordinary and the miraculous sense 
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alike) during the Black Plague and as 
she helps to end, by her entreaties, the 
papal exile in Avignon. 

Speaking in terms of Mr. de Wohl’s 
usual problem in his series of novels about 
saints, that of bringing the life of the 
saint and the main action of the time to- 
gether, he has a tremendously effective 
subject here. In a sense applicable to 
very few in history, Catherine and her 
time were one. Nor does Mr. de Wohl 
neglect or fail to bring into reality the 
spiritual greatness of this superb exem- 
plar of the Dominican ideal of the 
mixed vocation to the active and the con- 
templative. Lay Siege to Heaven de- 
serves and rewards the reading of it. 


THE LAST OF THE JUST 

by Andre Schwartz-Bart 

Atheneum. $5.00 
“The just man,” says Gerard Manley 
Hopkins in one of his poems, “justices.” 
The way a just man “justices” for his 
religion and his people is the theme and 
demonstration of this powerful and frank- 
ly disturbing book. The just man “senses 
all the evil rampant on earth, and he 
takes it into his heart,”’ Mordecai says to 
his grandson Ernie. Both are of the Levy 
family who believe themselves appointed 
by God to be witnesses for the persecution 
of the Jews down the centuries. 

This book, which is a chronicle of sev- 
eral generations of many branches of the 
Levy family, begins with a twelfth-cen- 
tury persecution in England, instigated 
by the bishop of York: a siege which was 
ended on its seventh day when all the 
Jews (women and children as well as 
men) offered their throats to the rabbi’s 
knife. The story of persecution switches 
to France and to a persecution ordered 
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by Saint Louis, King of France. By page 
seventy the Levy family are the victims 
of pogroms and Cossacks. (In one fierce 
episode Judith cuts off a Cossack’s wrist 
with the man’s own saber.) When the 
chronicle arrives at “the year 1933 after 
the coming of Jesus, the beautiful herald 
of impossible love,” persecution has be- 
come total, masquerading as science and 
promising the “final solution.” 

The irony that genocide should come 
from the “gentle Germans,” whom the 
Jews imitated almost to the loss of self- 
identification, is fully underscored. Yet 
the only time in this long saga that com- 
passion comes “from Christian windows” 
occurs in Germany as people look on with 
pity when Hitler’s bully boys put on an 
early performance. 

The chronicle ends in the overwhelm- 
ing inhumanity of Auschwitz. Here 
Ernie Levy, the final Lamed-Vovnik, suc- 
cors all he can and lives in “the ice pal- 
ace of his mind.” As he takes his place 
in the line of march to the welcoming gas 
chamber, Ernie cries out, “O Lord, we 
went forth like this thousands of years 
ago. We walked across arid deserts and 
the blood-red Red Sea in a flood of salt, 
bitter tears. We are very old. We are 
still walking. Oh, let us arrive finally!” 


RUAN 

by Bryher 

Pantheon. $3.50 
In Ruan the author of Roman Wall and 
other brief recapturings of ancient his- 
tory penetrates the mists of sixth-century 
Britain to bring us men alive in the past. 
Once again the woman who has taken 
the name of a Cornish island for her pen 
name cuts away the usual trappings of 
historical romance to give us what mu- 
seums and histories cannot recall: how 
it was to live in history’s dawn. In this 
book the echo for our times, so clearly 
heard in the frontier anxieties of Roman 
Wall, is tantalizing present. Ruan, the 
young Celt whose story is revealed in this 
novel, is a private man but he moves in 
the winds of historical change. 


The old order which is breaking up is, 
for Ruan, the order represented by his 
uncle, a Druidic priest. Ruan has been 
apprenticed to the cult and he is being 
trained to succeed his uncle as the king’s 
counselor. But the young man, impatient 
of his elaborate training in ritual and as- 
ceticism, runs away to sea. 


The old king dies, and Ruan and his 
uncle meet on the island which is the 
burial place of pagan kings. The new 
king, like the new order which is only 
hinted at but never seen, is reported to 
have been baptized. Ruan no longer be- 
lieving in the old ways and without any 
contact with the new, becomes a wanderer 
in the shadowy triangle between Ireland, 
Wales and Cornwall. “We were the seas’s 
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children,” he concludes, “and, if our 
voyages seemed to cross and circle with- 
out apparent purpose, we should under- 
stand the pattern in good time.” Perhaps 
this is what Bryher is telling today’s 
private man who is so much more clearly 
the observer than the maker of history. 


WHERE THE AIR IS CLEAR 

by Carlos Fuentes 

Obolensky. $4.95 
A city “deformed and scrofulous, humped 
with cement and holed with secret ab- 
scesses”—that is Mexico City today, at 
least in this novel. Most of these pages 
treat of the physically and metaphysically 
scrofulous but there are some flashbacks 
into the past to a city “small then and 
pastel, a city easy to know, clearly under- 
stood.” But the mode of clarity and ease 
belongs only to the past for the author 
thematically labels his characters (and 
inferentially his readers) as “lords of life 
because we know that our lives are only 
endless failure preparing for the last fail- 
ure.” Fictional characters and historic 
figures in Mexico’s often bloody history 
come together in a violently colored pat- 
tern of national and international ills. 

“No man,” we are told, “can leave the 
print of his foot upon this land.” Cer- 
tainly not Gervasio Pola, executed “hero,” 
whose last act was to betray his com- 
rades; nor Juan Morales, cab driver 
killed in an automobile accident. Un- 
faithful to her husband with the enigmatic 
Ixca Cienfuegos, who combines the pa- 
ganism of his Indian past with a sensi- 
tive modern one, Norma dies in the flam- 
ing ruins of her mansion. 

In glittering cabarets or in sordid ones, 
in the beds of the dying or of the adulter- 
ous and with passionate, mordant dia- 
logue mingled with silence or brutish 
cries, the characters come and go. Brood- 
ing over them are the cruel, sacrificial 
Indian past and the more recent, equally 
senseless bloody Revolution. 

To the scrofulous there is no antidote. 
The Faith, where it appears at all, is 
seen as a pallid superstition, a muted 
cry. Lusty, profane (although not, in any 
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technical sense, obscene) these pages of 
power cry out a love like death. 


THE WAX FOUNDATION 

by Gwen Davenport 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Evalina Wagner Wax is as formidable 
as eighty years of age and forty-six mil- 
lion dollars can make her. She lives in 
a ten-towered monstrosity of a house on 
the Hudson, doing a minimum of good 
with a maximum of fanfare. Then death 
and taxes meet and join hands: forty of 
the millions ((by her late husband’s will) 
go to Yale, and the remaining six (by 
her will) go to a foundation for projects 
aiding “the development of the higher 
man.” Aaron Wagner, the dowager’s 
heir apparent, is doomed to be the new 
foundation’s resident manager, assigned 
to playing house mother to the zanies 
who begin to populate the late dowager’s 
drafty and inhospitable mansion. 

Sanest of the lot are the professor who 
is working on a world language and the 
retired Navy captain who is devoted to 
calendar reform. Likeable but lightly 
touched with lunacy is the Texan who is 
engaged in training animals to do man’s 
work: a bison for yard work (he’s very 
good with the lawnmower) and monkeys 
for housework. Entirely objectionable is 
the foundation fellow whose grant was 
given to him in order to work out a text 
of Euclid for children: this mathematical 
genius is twelve years old. Workshops, 
as the will calls them, are given to other 
dreamers and schemers but poor Aaron 
must oversee them all. He falls in love 
with the plump widow whose brainchild 
is a pill which contains enough nutritional 
benefits to allow the housewife to prepare 
only one meal a day. 

The Wax Foundation is not, as it might 
easily have been, a savage diatribe. The 
author contents herself with gentle fun- 
poking and with gently expressed moral 
values and religious views. Thus the 
novel settles on romance, along with hi- 
larity, rather than on satire. A much 
better than average time killer and a 
natural for the movies. 
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THE CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
DIALOGUE 

by Jean Bosc, Jean Guitton 

and Jean Daniélou, S.J. 

Helicon. $3.50 
This record of conversations between a 
Huguenot pastor and a French Jesuit and 
others is not quite the same thing as the 
ecumenical dialogues Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., Dr. Robert MacAfee Brown 
and other contributors have already given 
us. 

In the first place, this is a French dio- 
logue, so that in many ways the positions 
of the participants are reversed. In 
France it would seem to be the Protestant 
who is in the minority and the Catholic 
who is favored (if anyone is favored) by 
the forces of social convention. Quite 
possibly it is this change of scene that is 
responsible for another difference be- 
tween this discussion and those published 
previously, but the approach of the vari- 
ous speakers is almost exclusively the- 
ological. 

Recent American interchanges were in- 
evitably affected by the fact that a Cath- 
olic was a contender for the highest of- 
fice in the land. The resulting excitement 
gave a sense of urgency to irenic ap- 
proaches which they might not otherwise 
have had and also brought to the fore the 
problem of church-state relations which, 
significantly, are not even mentioned in 
this volume. 

Another noteworthy difference between 
this volume and similar discussions is 
that the present one is plainly the record 
of actual conversations. There is a pre- 
liminary statement by Pastor Jean Bosc 
on “The Protestant Point of View” and 
a concluding chapter by Pére Daniélou 
setting forth “The Heart of the Problem,” 
but the body of the book is made up of 
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two conversations between Pastor Bosc 
and M. Jean Guitton on “The Meaning 
of the Church and the Incarnation” and 
on “The Concept of Authority and Guar- 
anty” plus a third conversation between 
Pastor Bosc and Pére Daniélou on “The 
Biblical Revival, the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, the Authority of the 
Church.” 

The book has a preface by Jacques 
Madaule and to the translation has been 
added a foreword by Father Gustave 
Weigel as well as an excellent bibliogra- 
phy; but this reader feels some annoyance 
with the American publishers for failing 
to identify the participants in the dia- 
logue more fully. (It was noted also that 
on page 85 Oscar Cullmann’s name was 
spelled with an initial G, and that on 
page 108 a well-known novelist’s name 
was given as Graham Green. Such errors, 
however, along with the title page omis- 
sion of M. Jean Guitton’s share in the 
first discussion, did not prevent the re- 
viewer from finding the reading of The 
Catholic-Protestant Dialogue an interest- 
ing, enlightening experience. 

To comment on the details of the dis- 
cussions would be to continue the dia- 
logue with no one to reply, but it does 
seem proper to note that the speakers 
themselves have apparently profited by 
the interchange so that at the end of one 
session (page 56) Pastor Bose could ob- 
serve: “In our objections we have some- 
times been contradicting ourselves. We 
Protestants may say that the humanity 
of the Catholic Church is much too hu- 
man, but we will also accuse her of in- 
humanity, and you will say the same 
thing about us for inverse reasons. The 
Roman Catholic Church is too human to 
the degree that she accepts all of man’s 
weaknesses too readily and somehow puts 
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up with them. But we say that the 
Church is inhuman to the degree in which 
she is implacable in her jurisdiction. You 
will say, on the other hand, that Protes- 
tants are not human enough because of 
the verticality idea, while in other re- 
spects they are too human. 

We must spend a great deal of time 
in meditation and discussion together 
concerning all of these matters for it is 
not merely a question of opposing one 
another but also of mutual understand- 
ing and help.” 

Rev. Epwarp H. Peters, C.S.P. 


MEMOIRES INTERIEURS 

by Francois Mauriac 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95 
I think Mauriac’s readers have always 
felt as he writes on the first pages of 
his Mémoires Intérieurs: that it is not for 
him to expose in an autobiography the 
secrets of his life, the inner workings of 
his passions, torments or pleasures of his 
conscious or subconscious mind; that he 
is essentially a modest and retiring man 
whose adventures have not made the 
headlines because they were neither po- 
litical nor sexual. The life of Mauriac, a 
distinguished one crowned with the Nobel 
Prize and the highest decoration of the 
Legion of Honor (bestowed upon him by 
de Gaulle), has not been very different 
from that of a conscientious student who 
is a voracious reader. 

Now, at the decline of his years, he 
has given up even the novelist’s art 
which had created controversies in its 
heyday when Maritain warned him not 
to condone the sins of his disturbing 
heroines (like Thérése); and when Gide, 
with inimitable malice, wrote in an open 
letter: “This [Vie de Jean Racine] is an 
admirable book, and I do not use this 
word easily from respectable sentiments. 
But what you write, dear Mauriac, is ex- 
cellent. If I were more of a Christian, 
no doubt I could understand you less.” 

The autobiography of Mauriac is a 
book of souvenirs, those of his readings 
and of the authors who wrote the books. 
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There is far more about them than about 
the ones he knew personally: Péguy, 
Barrés, Gide, Bernanos and others. In 
fact, the greatest quality of the present 
volume is that intense love of literature 
in which perhaps only the French are 
capable of finding much more than litera- 
ture: politics, ideology, psychology and, 
above all, the landscape of the moral uni- 
verse. Under the circumstances, the sou- 
venirs of the dead are as vivid as those 
of the living for they are all bathed in the 
same permanence, in the fluid of a sus- 
tained curiosity. Pascal, Flaubert, Tol- 
stoi or Hawthorne stand not only as books 
on Mauriac’s shelves but as_ trusted 
pieces of furniture in the rooms of the 
Malagar estate—inherited, collected and 
handled with devotion. 

To say that they come alive under 
Mauriac’s reminiscences is exactly what 
must be said, even though it sounds like 
textbook language. Mauriac’s literary 
culture is immense, deep and suffused 
with the love that comes with almost 
seventy years of intimacy with books. 
Many works, plays from Racine and 
pages from Barrés, he knows by heart; 
but what is extraordinary is the familiar- 
ity and warmth with which he moves 
among his confréres up and down the 
centuries, with the heir’s veneration for 
his elders and the ancestor’s smiling tol- 
erance—now puzzlement, then admiring 
recognition—of the youngest generation. 

His grasp of psychological truth or of 
literary trade secrets is uniformly sure 
and brilliant. As a literary critic (that is, 
as a reader) Mauriac stands at a point 
of history where the ancients and the 
classics had no secret for the educated 
and devoted student of the humanities; 
but in his case and on account of his al- 
most feminine receptivity, the new writers 
—even those whom his son, Claude, de- 
scribed recently as alittérateurs — are 
also assimiliated as belonging to the fam- 
ily of the elect, maintaining the lineage. 
Mauriac is among today’s best French 
critics, ranking with men like Emile 
Henriot and André Rousseaux. 
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Yet he is unmistakably “old guard,” 
arriére-garde in the French sense of pro- 
tecting the rear, upholding the honor due 
to the past. On that front he defends the 
incomparable heritage and makes it his 
personal cause to save threatened repu- 
tations. In this he is again typically 
French: while fearing ideological ossifi- 
cation, he has committed himself to the 
political nouvelle vague and writes in the 
extreme leftist L’Express that he tends to 
remain “conservative” in taste, admiring 
above all the Pascal of the Provincial 
Letters, the passion-torn Phaedra, the 
smooth and crystal-clear Stendhal and 
Constant, the colors and clashes in 
Barrés. 

To him these great figures are friends. 
Against the radical critic, Henri Guille- 
min, who specializes in exploring the 
shameful aspects of the private lives of 
Constant, Vigny and Hugo, we see 
Mauriac take up the lance like a Don 
Quixote defending the honor of the at- 
tacked. In such instances, like the great 
Spaniard, he reaches the depth of true 
Christian charity, trying to understand 
rather than play the inexorable judge. 

What moves the reader most is the 
secret theme which gives the book its 
tonus: an old man takes his leave of the 
world. How great is his attachment to 
literature may be measured by the fact 
that this last adieu is addressed to books 
which so richly furnish his world of in- 
terior memories. Yet, as it is only natu- 
ral, there runs through these pages 
Mauriac’s half-confessed desire to justify 
himself before his own detached inner 
eyes. It has been said of him that he 
always regretted the absence of drama in 
his life (as a powerful artistic incentive), 
and secretly envied a Claudel who, con- 
verted to Catholicism, made of his faith 
an inconquerable battle chariot against 
evil and indifference. 

But drama is not necessarily the clash 
of armor. If the physical appearance of 
Mauriac is so weak and fragile in con- 
trast with the robust Claudel and the 
voleano-like Bernanos, his peers in con- 
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temporary Catholic letters, he still had 
his share of the battle and he fought it 
on his own front. All his novels probe the 
psychology of the sinner, and it was 
more or less held against him that grace 
did not often come to accomplish its work. 
In his own words, mankind is a race 
perdu and its destiny is to stumble in sin, 
creator and victim of a profound moral 
disequilibrium. 

This disequilibrium has been also the 
state of his soul. This is perhaps the 
reason why he inclines today toward the 
political Left where his kind is so alone: 
a desire to be a witness and to be cruci- 
fied. One does not see the hardbound 
confidence of Claudel or the serenity of 
Bernanos on Mauriac’s face as he pre- 
pares to close his earthly existence; his 
fine, tormented features bear a perhaps 
indecipherable mark. As he writes at the 
end of Mémoires Intérieurs: “Perhaps 
each novel we have published was hiding 
[masquait| another which would have 
been our real book, the one which will 
never be written.” 

THOMAS MOLNAR 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH: 
A Study of Ecumenism 

by Bernard Leeming, S.J. 

Newman. $6.50 
Father Bernard Leeming, a theologian 
from England, is already noted for his 
remarkable volume, Principles of Sacra- 
mental Theology. His present study of 
ecumenism is the only one of any length 
so far made by a priest from the British 
Isles. The pioneer in this field has been 
a layman, John Todd, with Catholicism 
and the Ecumenical Movement (1956). 
Both volumes are solid and sound. 

The outstanding feature of Father 
Leeming’s study is the thoroughness of 
its information. It is filled with so many 
names, dates and facts that readers who 
are looking for an easy initiation may 
well be lost among them. It is also sprin- 
kled with footnotes that cannot be too 
highly recommended to the more ad- 
vanced readers. Father Leeming’s per- 
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sonal reactions and opinions appear in 
the footnotes more clearly than in the 
detached, objective and factual accounts 
provided in the various chapters. Six 
appendices contain documents that are 
not within reach of the average Catholic. 
All in all, this will constitute a very 
thorough reference book. 

The first five chapters describe the 
present state of the ecumenical move- 
ment, its origin, the development of 
thought that is taking place in it, the in- 
terior difficulties met by the promoters of 
unity and the attitudes toward Rome that 
are found among ecumenists. The last 
two chapters outline the Catholic atti- 
tude toward ecumenism and explain some 
Catholic principles involved. 

Father Leeming’s book is of the great- 
est informative value. Yet it is not un- 
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gracious to say that, from a strictly the- 
ological point of view, one could have 
expected more from an author of his 
stature. What the Church most needs 
today in this field is a theology of ecu- 
menism, that is, an effort, first, to inte- 
grate concern for reunion into the body 
of Catholic thought, and, second, to de- 
velop the elements of Catholic thinking 
that are thrown into light by reading the 
works of Orthodox and Protestant the- 
ologians and by pursuing the insights that 
the ecumenical movement has inspired. 
In this matter, the last chapter is disap- 
pointing. It no doubt provides an objec- 
tive account of what some theologians 
think of ecumenism. The choice of mate- 
rial seems somewhat too much focused on 
the Unitas Association in Rome, which 
is only one among many centers of Cath- 
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olic ecumenism; and one may wish that 
equal attention had been given the Una 
Sancta movement in Germany and the- 
ologians like Father Yves Congar, O.P., 
in France. 

But above all the sense of urgency and 
commitment is missing. Father Leem- 
ing’s overall judgment on ecumenism is 
reduced to four “convictions” explained 
in one page: hope in God; charity and 
firmness; desire for unity; keeping in 
sight Christ’s appeal to non-Christians. 
Surely these convictions are excellent. 
But it is difficult to see what new light 
they throw on ecumenism; and it would 
be pitiful if theological reflection could 
extract nothing more from a study of the 
ecumenical movement. 

Rev. Georce H. Tavarp, A.A. 


LISTEN, YANKEE 

by C. Wright Mills 

McGraw-Hill. $3.95 
RED STAR OVER CUBA 

by Nathaniel Weyl 

Devin-Adair. $4.50 
The loss, to date, of Cuba to the forces 
in the world which are determined to de- 
stroy both a free United States and every 
form of true religion, represents a devel- 
opment of incalculable importance. In 
view of Cuba’s position inside the west- 
ern hemisphere family of nations, the loss 
is a reverse more serious than any we suf- 
fered at the hands of the totalitarian Axis 
powers in the early years of World War 
II. This loss has social, political, eco- 
nomic, military and religious aspects 
which deserve careful attention and 
analysis. In order to prevent other set- 
backs of comparable importance, we must 
understand as fully as possible what hap- 
pened and why. 

It is the reviewer's sad task to express 
the view that both Listen, Yankee and 
Red Star Over Cuba are grotesque per- 
versions of the truth. Such a stern judg- 
ment is ironic since the authors take dia- 
metrically opposed positions as to what 
happened and what our nation should 
do now. 
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Mr. Mills, of course, is the better- 
known writer. His books, White Collar 
and The Power Elite, have been widely 
read. Listen, Yankee, in which he ex- 
presses a “liberal” or “progressive” opin- 
ion, takes the form of eight “letters” rep- 
resented as compositive views gathered 
in Cuba from members of the Castro 
government. This is the true voice of 
the Cuban revolution, Mr. Mills would 
have us believe. 

The “letters” from the Cuban revolu- 
tionaries are sandwiched in between two 
“Notes to the Reader” in which the au- 
thor gives his own views as opposed to 
those of the revolutionaries. 

Mr. Mills’ thesis is simple. Cuba has 
now become a fully qualified member of 
the “hungry nation block’’; it is not under 
the effective control of the world Com- 
munist movement which, Mr. Mills sug- 
gests, is pretty much a figment of an 
overly-wrought and naive American men- 
tality anyway and, therefore, Cuba should 
be encouraged to become “thoroughly 
neutralist and genuinely independent.” 

Mr. Nathaniel Weyl, author of Red 
Star Over Cuba, is identified by his pub- 
lisher as a social scientist, economist and 
writer as well as a former Communist. 
He follows what can probably be called 
with some accuracy the “hard anti-Com- 
munist” line. His thesis is that circum- 
stantial evidence indicated as far back as 
1948 that Fidel Castro was a Communist 
agent and therefore the responsible of- 
ficers in the State Department (whom 
he names explicitly) were grossly negli- 
gent in not acting on the basis that Cas- 
tro’s victory over Batista in January, 
1959 represented a clearly defined Com- 
munist threat requiring an appropriate 
policy position on our part. 

The thesis of Mr. Mills’ book, written 
in August and September of 1960, is 
either naive in the extreme (by his own 
admission, the author had never been to 
Cuba before August, 1960) or it is pur- 
posefully designed to create a false im- 
pression about the nature of the current 
situation in Cuba. The world Communist 
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movement is not a figment of the imagina- 
tion. It is this movement which has 
gained effective control of Cuba today. 
The Castro revolution, like the Bolshevik 
revolution itself, can be termed a regres- 
sive and counterrevolutionary phenome- 
non perverting and destroying the true 
revolt of violent, bitter and largely legiti- 
mate protest that brought it to power. 

Cuba today is rapidly filling up with 
Soviet and other Communist technicians 
and it has become a western hemisphere 
beachhead for a campaign intended to 
alienate all of Latin America from Com- 
munism’s arch foe, the United States. 
To talk of “neutralism” in this context 
is as basically preposterous as to do no 
more than read Christian Science tracts 
over the bed of a patient suffering from 
cancer. 

In Red Star Over Cuba, Mr. Weyl 
has raised an important question: was 
the Castro movement effectively con- 
trolled by Communism from its inception 
in Mexico? The author uses ludicrous 
sources to back up his allegation that it 
was. He quotes alleged files from the 
Batista secret police without saying when, 
where or how he had access to them; he 
quotes extensively from _ publications 
printed in the unhappy land of dictator 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic; and 
he quotes the last two United States Am- 
bassadors who were in Havana preceding 
Castro’s victory. Such sources are far 
from probative. They are totally insuf- 
ficient as a basis for casting vulgar asper- 
sions, as he does, on foreign service of- 
ficers of the United States who have taken 
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solemn oaths to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of our country. 

But this does not permit us to evade 
the question: should the officers of our 
State Department have acted as of Janu- 
ary, 1959 in the conviction that Castro 
was a Communist? In this connection, 
Mr. Mills’ book brings up an interesting 
fact: as late as November 5, 1959, ten 
months after Castro took over Cuba, the 
Deputy Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, General C. P. Cabell, testi- 
fied in a Senate hearing that Castro was 
not a Communist nor even considered by 
the Communists as a “pro-Communist.” 

If, in fact, he was under such Commu- 
nist control, then the blame for our not 
knowing rests squarely with our super- 
secret Central Intelligence Agency which 
is set up precisely to develop such “hard” 
intelligence regarding a_ revolutionary 
movement trained in Mexico and carry- 
ing out field operations in remote moun- 
tain areas far removed from the normal 
sources of information for orthodox for- 
eign service officers. 

In retrospect it seems not unreason- 
able to assume that the Castro movement 
may well have been a deeply concealed 
Communist plot from the beginning with 
Fidel, his brother Raul and “Che” Gue- 
vara, the Argentinian physician, making 
up the inner circle. This, of course, 
wasn’t realized by the many honest and 
sincere Cubans who supported the move- 
ment nor by responsible U. S. officials. 

Defeating Batista wasn’t too difficult 
since, through corruption and _ police 
bestiality, Batista had made himself de- 
spised by the overwhelming majority of 
his countrymen. Once Batista was out, 
the inner Castro group set about syste- 
matically destroying the true revolution 
they had started and began to replace it 
with a Soviet satellite and all such a 
state implies. 

This is the situation today. The true 
face of “peaceful coexistence” has re- 
vealed itself inside the union of Ameri- 
can Republics. It is killing, jailing and 
forcing decent Cubans into slavery, pov- 
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erty, misery and exile. For every Ameri- 
can it poses a vital threat. 

As for a solution to the overall prob- 
lem: it is this reviewer's feeling that a 
true solution must be considered in the 
context of an overall response to the uni- 
versal threat that is Communism. This 
is the challenge John F. Kennedy has in- 
sisted upon trying to answer. History, 
honor, freedom and decency attend upon 
his answer. They are stern taskmasters. 

KEVIN CORRIGAN 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT 

by A. M. Henry, O.P. 

Hawthorn. $2.95 each 
Student of medicine, practitioner in psy- 
chiatry and specialist in neurology, Dr. 
John Marshall develops the professional 
role of the Catholic doctor in the life of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. This short 
volume is an adequate treatment of some 
fundamental concepts of the nature of 
man, natural law and the genesis of life. 
The problems of contraception, steriliza- 
tion, abortion, feticide, euthanasia, and 
leucotomy are all considered by the au- 
thor who raises not only the moral ques- 
tions involved but also suggests the pru- 
dent and perceptive counselling that the 
doctor might offer his patients. 

The doctor’s position with regard to 
the patient in severe pain requires, ac- 
cording to Dr. Marshall, an avoidance of 
the modern error of regarding all suffer- 
ing as an evil in itself and of pressing 
relief upon a patient. This judgment en- 
larges the viewpoint of the Catholic doc- 
tor interested in the greater good of the 
whole patient which might be achieved 
by acceding to the patient’s desire to suf- 
fer. 
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In What Is the Eucharist? Father 
Nicholas insists that the Eucharist is a 
wonderful gathering together of the 
Christian system and that “it transcends 
all the logic of nature, Euclidean reason- 
ing and even every form of human rea- 
soning.” The development proceeds 
through a study of the New Testament 
witness to the institution of the Euchar- 
ist and an evaluation of the evidence of 
the faith of the early Church. The Eu- 
charistic doctrine of the Council of Trent 
is examined profoundly, the nature of 
Transubstantiation and the mode of 
Christ’s presence in the consecrated Host 
are given extended elaboration. This vol- 
ume should prove to be a worthwhile 
auxiliary text in college theology classes, 
especially in its analysis of the Eu- 
charist as a Sacrament and as a Sacrifice 
although there are some pages that will 
have to be read a second time. The “Eu- 
charist as Communion” and the “Eu- 
charistic Practice of the Church” should 
serve good ascetical purposes for the 
college theologian. 

This reviewer was fascinated by the 
mode of development in Life After Death 
which should make this work a very pop- 
ular one in the series. Contemporary lit- 
erature and philosophy are examined to 
reveal their attitudes to the future life. 
The anguish and dread, the despair of 
the modern existentialist are pitted 
against the Christian anguish which is 
as authentically real and fearful as any 
human anguish can be. The apocalyptic 
vision of the Marxist is depicted as the 
final, eschatological period in which there 
is a kingdom of complete economic secur- 
ity, absolute peace and unalterable ma- 
terial happiness. 

After a short survey of the beliefs of 
the world religions and the future life, 
through prehistoric and primitive man, 
the religions of India, China, Tibet and 
Islam, the authors focus their attention 
on the theological teaching of the Church 
concerning death, judgment, resurrection, 
parousia, heaven, hell and purgatory. 
Some refinements in the thinking of the- 
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ologians regarding Limbo should prove of 
interest to the educated layman. 

Freedom and Providence by Mark 
Pontifex, O.S.B., both by reason of the- 
ological content and the style in which 
it is written, might prove to be a difficult 
book to get through. The explanations 
are profoundly philosophical on the na- 
ture of freedom and the arguments for 
and against free choice. The author at- 
tempts to reconcile the problem of human 
freedom and divine providence in terms 
of the language and thought of our own 
day by resorting to a solution that is 
neither Molinistic nor Thomistic. This 
is rough sledding and the explanations 
ought to have been longer and the treat- 
ment of predestination more detailed. 

The author addresses himself to Rash- 
dall’s objection that indeterminism leads 
to absurdities because the virtues due to 
heredity and upbringing or good exam- 
ple could have no moral value in helping 
others or teaching them good example, 
since only what they do of their inde- 
pendent choice could really matter. The 
epilogue seems to raise more questions 
than intended in the limited space. 

The French Dominican, Father Henry, 
gives the historical development of the 
doctrine of the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. In The Holy Spirit the 
extant historical and theological data 
are examined and from these sources the 
doctrine of the Church is seen to take 
form. The doctrine is traced to pre- 
Judaic times and the Ruah (breath) of 
God is seen as a prevision of the con- 
cept developed in the Old Testament. 

The New Testament reveals the Spirit 
as a Divine Person, distinct from the Fa- 
ther and the Son. This portion of the book 
should prove of more interest to the lay- 
man but the preceding account will be 
more revealing to him. More extended 
explanation might have been given to the 
names and attributions of the Holy Spirit. 

The most stimulating chapter for this 
reviewer considers the nature of Chris- 
tian liberty which assimilates in some 
way and interiorizes external laws in 
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such a way that they cease being ex- 
ternal laws to become through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit an internal law, a 
living law, a law of the heart. 

Rev. THomMas A. WASSMER, S.J. 
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Old Testament, Vol. 1-12 

Paulist Press. $ .75 each 
The Pamphlet Bible Series in its first 
year of publication now includes The 
Law Given by Moses: An Introduction 
to the Pentateuch by Neil J. McEleney, 
C.S.P.; The Book of Genesis, Part I-II 
by Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B.; The Book of 
Exodus, Part I-II by Roland E. Murphy, 
O.Carm.; The Book of Leviticus by Car- 
roll Stuhlmueller, C.P.; The Book of 
Numbers, Part I-II by Frederick L. 
Moriarty, S.J.; The Book of Deuter- 
onomy, Part I-II by George S. Glanzman, 
S.J.; The Book of Josue by Joseph J. 
DeVault, S.J.; The Book of Judges by 
Philip J. King and The Book of Proverbs 
by J. Terence Forestell, C.S.B. 

The text used in the series is the Con- 
fraternity translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. In each pamphlet the text is pre- 
ceded by a brief commentary on the 
broad themes of the book and is followed 
by two self-teaching quizzes, one on the 
commentary and one on the text. 

Father McEleney observes in the gen- 
eral preface: “The latest advances in 
biblical science are here. Some of the 
opinions expressed may seem strange to 
those unaccustomed to recent develop- 
ments in biblical interpretation. Yet this 
is the material for which the scholars 
have often been besieged—the best results 
of biblical study founded in faith and 
fact.” He could have added that the be- 
sieged scholars are often bombed when 
they produce that for which they are 
besieged; or, to borrow a metaphor from 
one of the books of the series, the manna 
of the new learning is less savory than the 
leeks and garlic of good old-fashioned 
fundamentalism. 

The contributors are therefore to be 
praised for doing their duty at all; itis a 
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pleasure to add that they have done it 
with distinction. The exposition is clear 
and, within the limits of the possible, 
persuasive. For it is impossible to present 
within this scope the scholarly basis of 
the conclusions proposed, nor is it neces- 
sary to do this; the consensus of schol- 
arly opinion is what the readers of the 
pamphlets desire and this they will find. 
Where a consensus has not yet been 
formed the writers do not mislead the 
reader. This is an important and valu- 
able feature of the series; the Catholic 
public has been misled long enough by 
writers who leave no room for scholarly 
differences of opinion and for revision 
of commonly accepted interpretations. 

It is altogether likely that the series 
will enjoy the success it deserves. This 
reviewer has observed that departments 
of college theology have not been slow to 
pick up the pamphlets, and the series will 
without doubt make a large contribution 
to the advance of biblical literacy. 


Rev. JOHN L. McKEnzmE, S.J. 
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“Rhinoceros” 


Eugene Ionesco’s Rhinoceros is a play 
about loss of face. One by one, the peo- 
ple of a small provincial town in France 
lose their human features. They develop 
the horns of a rhinoceros (some one 
horn, some two), the green skin of a rhi- 
noceros, the hoarse trumpeting voice of a 
rhinoceros. And with the change of voice 
and skin and the growth of horns comes 
a change of conviction. The superiority 
of the human race is no longer very cer- 
tain, not even its superiority over the 
large, clumsy, hard-hided perissodactyl 
with the horn on its snout called the rhi- 
noceros 


When one of the characters in the play 


reviewed by Barry Ulanov 


turns into a rhinoceros, his last words 
are: “We must move with the times.” 
When this crass conformism is attacked, 
the turncoat is defended vigorously. He 
has followed the example of his office 
chief, for whom he had no love; he has 
followed the crowd, for whom he had 
every affection. His motives, in any case, 
were the very best: “With him it was a 
case of community spirit triumphing over 
his anarchic impulses.” 

The central character in the play pro- 
tests. “It’s the rhinoceroses which are 
anarchic, because they’re in the minor- 
ity.” But, as is quickly pointed out, they 
may not be for long; and see here, the 
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hero’s lady love argues, what people have 
become rhinoceroses and how many! 
“They’re a pretty big minority, and get- 
ting bigger all the time. My cousin’s a 
rhinoceros now, and his wife. Not to 
mention leading personalities like the 
Cardinal of Retz. ...” The terrible fact, 
as the terribly beset hero of the play 
observes, is that “Good men make good 
rhinoceroses, unfortunately. It’s because 
they are so good that they get taken in.” 

Rhinoceros is a funny play. It is also, 
to the extent that one bothers to take it 
seriously, a mildly despairing play. When 
Daisy, the girl who for a few exchanges 
of dialogue has played heroine to our 
hero, is about to turn tail, she confesses 
to feeling “a bit ashamed of what you 
call love—this morbid feeling, this male 
weakness. And female, too. It just doesn’t 
compare with the ardor and the tremen- 
dous energy emanating from all those 
creatures around us.” When Berenger, 
the frightened hero, compares human and 
perissodactyl anatomies, he is furious, 
and frustrated. “They’re the good-look- 
ing ones. I was wrong! Oh, how I wish 
I was like them! I haven’t got any horns, 
more’s the pity! A smooth brow looks so 
ugly. I need one or two horns to give my 
sagging face a lift. Perhaps one will grow 
and I needn’t be ashamed any more— 
then I could go and join them. .. . My 
hands are so limp. . . My skin is so 
slack. . .. Oh I'd love to have a hard skin 
in that wonderful dull green color. .. . 
Their song is charming—a bit raucous 
perhaps, but it does have charm!” 

Berenger finally faces things like a 
man. He will not solve his dilemma with 
horns. His last statement is a two-line 
manifesto: “I’m the last man left, and 
I’m staying that way until the end. I’m 
not capitulating!” But the audience is 
less than reassured. How long will it be 
before he is browbeaten into joining the 
herd? 

The terms of Ionesco’s satire are fairly 
obvious. Herds are made like this, Com- 
munist herds, democratic herds. One horn 
leads to another. Mob skins are thick 
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skins. Good men do make good rhi- 
noceroses. Unfortunately, all that re- 
mains of the play in the New York pro- 
duction are the obvious terms. Most of 
the wit, most of the charm, and almost 
all the wild stampeding humor have been 
sacrificed to a naturalistic production 
that serves chiefly to remind us once 
again how impoverished in imagination 
the present-day American theater is. 

As originally designed and played in 
Paris and London, Rhinoceros was full of 
rhinoceros heads. Metamorphoses were 
not merely described or discussed. They 
were demonstrated. Characters grew 
horns and hides in London and Paris. 
In New York, they remained disastrously 
anthropoid. They merely felt the pres- 
sure on the brow, the weight in the hoof, 
the itch on the skin, the gathering roar 
in the throat. A romping surrealistic 
comedy became a staid realistic play. 

As in the heads, so in those that car- 
ried them. In Paris, Berenger was played 
by Jean-Louis Barrault, in London by 
Laurence Olivier, in New York by Eli 
Wallach. Rarely has a part been so 
thoroughly domesticated. The accents, 
the gestures, the grimaces, all were Man- 
hattan-made, mannered in the way of 
the Actor’s Studio, and unfunny. And as 
with Wallach, so with almost everybody 
else in the cast, his wife Anne Jackson, 
most of the minor parts, everybody ex- 
cept Zero Mostel, whose natural dimen- 
sions and night-club experience made his 
transmutation from man to rhino quite 
convincing. 

The direction, by Joseph Anthony, 
slowed a stampede to the pace of a po- 
litical convention. Actors waited for ac- 
tors to finish speeches with a politeness 
that is undoubtedly commendable morally 
but enervating dramatically. Slowly, 
wearily, the night plodded on. Not even 
rhinoceroses are that heavy. 





Barry Ulanov is associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and author of the new book, Makers of 
the Modern Theater (McGraw-Hill). 
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